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Dictated Diplomacy 


RECENT motion, supported by nearly a hundred 

Members of Parliament, expressing sharp dissent 
from the Prime Minister’s recent remarks on Germany 
and the Atlantic Charter, was treated by him as a vote of 
censure, and was therefore not pressed to a debate. This 
was doubtless the proper Parliamentary strategy, both on 
the critics’ part and on Mr Churchill’s. But it has the 
unfortunate result that one of the major questions of the 
day, on which opinions are very divided and minds very 
troubled, cannot come under discussion in Parliament. 

It would be very foolish of the Prime Minister, or of 
anybody else, to ignore the grave disquiet with which 
certain recent developments of British diplomacy—so far 
as they can be half-seen through the veil of secrecy— 
have been observed in very wide circles. Some of this dis- 
quiet relates to the evidence there has been that the three 
major Allies are by no means as united in their policies 
for winning the war as was officially maintained after the 
Conferences at Moscow, Cairo and Teheran. To take only 
the case of policy towards Italy: Mr Churchill has said 
kind words about the King and Marshal Badoglio ; Mr 
Roosevelt has annouaced decisions on the disposal of the 
Italian Navy; and Marshal Stalin has resumed full diplo- 
matic relations with the Badoglio Government. It has been 
made clear that each of these steps was taken without 
prior consultation, and that each of them has annoyed the 
unconsulted partners. 


These things are serious enough ; but they can be re- 
garded with exaggerated Stavity. The need to win the war 
is so Clear, and the necessity for winning it in unison is 
so obvious, that these surface tactlessnesses will not be 
allowed to interfere with the basic policy. There is far 
more serious ground for dissatisfaction, not with the part- 
ners’ occasional failures to agree, but with some of the 
matters on which, it would appear, they are in full agree- 
ment. Decisions are apparently being taken that will 
govern the shape of world affairs for many years to come. 
It is impossible to feel happy either about the decisions 
taken or about the way in which they are being taken. 

In the direction of active hostilities, the case both for 
trusting one man to make decisions, and for allowing him 
to keep his decisions secret when made, is clear and un- 
assailable. There can be no doubt that the British people 
want Mr Churchill to run the war and trust his judgment 
in doing so. When it comes to armistice terms, the 
supreme military commander should also have the largest 
say in determining what is necessary and practical. But 
the long-term conditions of peace are a different matter. 
It is wrong that commitments should be made in secret 
and by one man, however eminent, that will bind the 
whole nation for many years to come. The mandate of 
confidence does not extend as far as that. 

It is not merely constitutional punctilio that is at stake. 
In any case, the British constitution very rightly concen- 
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trates the fullest responsibility on the Government ; they 
would be weil within their rights in taking decisions on 
any subject they choose and cnallenging the dissenters to 
unseat them in Parliament. It is not the rights of the 
Government that are in dispute, but their good judgment 
in exercising those rights. ‘The success or failure of the 
peace that is written atter this war will not depend on the 
diplomatic situation now or at the time it is written, but 
simply upon whether the peoples, of whom the British 
people will be one of the most important, will maintain 
it. This is a truth on which The Economist has insisted 
before and will insist again and again. The test of any 
provision that it is sought to include in the treaty is not 
the logic behind it, or the strategic or diplomatic justifica- 
tion or its morality or justice, except in so far as any 
of these factors bear upon the central issue. And that 
central issue, so far as the British people are concerned, is 
this—will they be prepared to maintain the treaty in force, 
at the cost of any inconvenience to themselves, when they 
have returned to the material comforts and moral lassitude 
of peacetime? The only test by which peace-making can be 
judged is this popular one. It follows that it is not wrong 
so much as foolish to make commitments without consult- 
ing public opinion. 

The issue has arisen, for the moment, on Mr Churchill’s 
reference to the Atlantic Charter, which is unfortunate, 
since neither the Charter nor the Prime Minister’s refer- 
ence to it is very clear. What the Prime Minister said 
was: 

The term “unconditional surrender” does not mean 
that the German people will be enslaved or destroyed. It 
means, however, that the Allies will not be bound to 
them at the moment of surrender by any pact or obliga- 
tion. There will be, for instance, no question of the 
Atlantic Charter applying to Germany as a matter of right 
and barring territorial transference or adjustments in 
enemy countries. R 

This might mean two things. Some of Mr Churchill’s 
later sentences and his answer to a question this week 
would suggest merely a determination not to permit the 
Germans to take any bargaining stand on their fancied 
“rights,” such as the play they made after the last 
war with the famous Fourteen Points. It might mean, 
that is to say, that though the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter were to be applied to Germany, it would be ex 
gratia and not of right. If so, that would be a simple 
counsel of prudence with which few would wish to 
quarrel. 

But it was clear from the rest of Mr Churchill’s remarks 
that this is not what he meant. He meant that, in the case 
of Germany, the principles of the Atlantic Charter were 
to be infringed, so that territories inhabited by Germany 
could be handed over to Poland in compensation for 
an alteration of the Polish-Soviet frontier. Mr Churchill 
said that this was agreed between himself and Marshal 
Stalin. There is a further topic on which no statement 
has been made, but on which circumstantial rumours are 
afloat. These rumours say that it was also agreed that an 

effort should be made to destroy the unity of the Reich and 
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to partition Germany into a number of independent 
states. 

The question arises whether Great Britain is to be 
regarded as being committed to either or to both of these 
proposals, without open discussion or any consultation of 
public opinion. For itself, The Economist avows its open 
and decided hostility to both of them. That opposition is 
not based—though it possibly could be—on moral 
grounds. It is not based on any tenderness for the German 
people or any respect for German “rights.” It is based 
on the most strictly realistic of all grounds, that no treaty 
so based stands any chance of being upheld by the British 
people once they have fallen back, as they inevitably will, 
into civilian habits and instincts. When it is considered 
how much opposition was aroused, and how quickly, to 
the infinitely more lenient terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, it is quite out of the question that the British 
people would, in ten or twenty years’ time, lift a finger 
to prevent the reunion of a partitioned Germany or remain 
unresponsive to the complaints of a Germany that had 
been robbed of indisputably German lands. It might be 
argued that, if these clauses of the treaty would not in 
fact be enforced, there is no harm in agreeing to them 
now if it smooths the immediate path. To this there are 
two answers. The first is that nothing is better calculated 
to cause discord with our friends than to mislead them 
on our intentions. Better by far to state the truth as we 
see it now than to foster the growth of delusions, those 
great breeders of wars. The second is that if one clause 
of the treaty is allowed to go by default others cannot 
be retained. The only true bulwark of a peace settlement 
is the willingness of the people to maintain it, and if 
matters are included that impose too great a strain on 
the resolution of the British people (and, for that 
matter, of the American people), the result will be that 
the whole treaty, including such essential elements as the 
disarmament clauses, will be reduced to a mockery as 
rapidly as Versailles. 

Are we, then, committed? Those who, like The 
Economist, see in an annexation of East and West Prussia 
and in the partition of Germany the certain seeds of an 
inevitable third German war cannot say for certain that 
they interpret the British people more correctly than 
Mr Churchill. They can only say that British public 
opinion has not been consulted, and should be. This is 
not, of course, to suggest a Gallup Poll or a plebiscite— 
nothing could be more ridiculous. Nor is it to detract 
from the right and duty of His Majesty’s Government to 
take responsibility and give leadership. Nobody in this 
country would suggest that we should have a rule requir- 
ing a two-thirds majority for the ratification of inter- 
national undertakings. But it is to suggest that binding 
commitments on these supremely important topics should 
not be taken in small and secret groups, however respon- 
sible and however eminent. No country in the world is 
better equipped with means by which the Government 
can take counsel with public opinion, with proper weight- 
ing for knowledge, experience and responsibility. There 
will never be a stronger case for using them. 


War in South-East Europe 


OUTH-EAST EUROPE is now in the hands of the 
war god. Whatever political manceuvrings there may 
be in the course of the next few weeks, it is the pressure 
of the Russian armies against the Carpathians and the 
German counter-defence that will shape events and 
hammer out the fate of the satellites on the anvil of 
battle. The German occupation of Hungary and the 
defence-measures taken in Roumania and Bulgaria re- 
semble the occupation of Southern France after the Allied 
landings in North Africa. Then Hitler rushed southwards 
to slam the Mediterranean door. To-day there are doors 
to secure in Hungary, beyond the Danube and below the 
Carpathians, and they open not on to an outer ring of 
defences, but on to the inner citadel itself. 
As usual, the German High Command are reacting 


swiftly, but their ability to restore their damaged position 
is growing daily more cribbed and confined. The Russians 
are reaping the full benefit of the Germans’ insensate 
decision to maintain their position in the Dnieper bend 
long after they had been outflanked. The German 
southern army has been split in two. Half of it, pre- 
sumably under Manstein, is falling back on Lwow, the 
other half under von Kleist retreats in disorder into 
Roumania. New and more scattered fronts have opened. 
and the Germans are in a weaker position to reinforce 
them than they were to hold their earlier Russian line. 
Hungary must be held in the first place. It is the Ger- 
mans’ base for all the fighting to the South-East. But the 
Russian advance on Lwow suggests that Hungarian-held 
Ruthenia may be in the front line of the fighting before 
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long, and the task of the German divisions in Hungary is 
as much to reinforce Manstein’s retreating armies as to 
secure complete German control of Hungarian communi- 
cations. One must suppose that the defence of Roumania 
is to be left to von Kleist, and he will presumably estab- 
lish a line between the Carpathians and the lower reaches 
of either the Pruth or the Danube in order to protect 
Ploesti and the oil wells, which are on the wrong side of 
the mountains for the Germans. But his army is so shat- 
tered that it will be no light task to establish a new defence 
line. 

It is also uncertain how many more divisions the Ger- 
mans can throw into their South-Eastern front. Three divi- 
sions are said to have been withdrawn from the Zagreb 
area. This suggests that the new line can be held only by 
denuding the front against Tito. Even moré significant is 
the report that ten divisions have been switched from 
the central reserve in Austria. If this is so, the German 
High Command has been compelled to draw on reserves 
destined to be used only when, with the opening of the 
Second Front, the German army will be fighting on two 
fronts. If to all this is added the fact that no great defence 
works or supply bases have been built up behind the new 
fronts, the picture of the German defence position is 
gloomy enough. However, there can be no retreat. The 
Carpathians are the essential bastion of the Reich. The 
double Russian threat—in Galicia and Roumania—must 
be held, and the Germans will not withdraw from the 
South-East without fighting every step of the way. 

It follows that much of the speculation about political 
manoeuvres among the satellite states, Hungary, Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria, has a somewhat academic interest. 
Misleading comparisons with 1918 have been made. Then 
the crumbling of the South-Eastern front was the pre- 
lude to a German collapse. To-day there is no organised 
opposition in any of the satellite states. The desire of 
national self-determination which split open the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is confused and spent. In Germany 
itself there is no democratic parliamentary opposition. In 
the European wilderness of totalitarian government, secret 

lice, and cowed and apathetic peoples, the one decisive 

ctor is the Nazis’ will to resist and ther ability to ensure 
that their yoke is not thrown off. Hungary is already 
occupied. The Prime Minister Kallay has resigned rather 
than co-operate with the German demands for “ greater 
collaboration.” In his place, Hitler has compelled the 
Regent Horthy to set up a government of pro-German 
puppets under the leadership of the Hungarian Minister 
to Berlin, Doeme Sztojay. This shadow regime makes no 
difference at all to the substance of German control. 
Roumania is in process of becoming a battlefield, and will 
therefore pass under direct military administration. Hitler 
has apparently decided to keep Antonescu, but the 
question is unimportant. However much the Kallay 
Government or the Antonescu Government may have 
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played in recent months with the idea of a separate 
peace—the Social Democrats have been allowed more 
prominence in Hungary and the Roumanian Government 
did permit the Stirbey peace mission—Hungary and Rou- 
mania are now German-occupied territory and their rulers 
have as much freedom for manceuvre as the Republican 
Fascists in Northern Italy. 

Only in Bulgaria is the case different. It is true that 
the Germans are already securing their lines of communi- 
cation, but Bulgaria is on the extended limit of German 
occupation and is accessible to the Russians by sea and 
to all the Allies by air. Another vital military factor is 
Bulgaria’s strategic situation. Unlike Hungary and Rou- 
mania, it does not lie on the main line of the German- 





Russian clash, and as the Germans are compelled more 
and more to concentrate on the primary struggle, they may 
not have reserves for sideshows. It is also significant that 
alone of the satellites, Bulgaria has kept its army 
intact. If the Bulgarians could succeed in changing 
sides at this point, the military results would be 
far-reaching. The Germans would lose a secure base 
on which to build up their Danube-Carpathian defence 
line. Their flank would be turned and a withdrawal to 
the Iron Gates would be an immediate necessity. If politi- 
cal warfare has any part to play at this point in the cam- 
paign, the stage is set for it in Bulgaria alone. The favour- 
able factors are its geographical position, the relative light- 
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ness of German control already mentioned, the people’s 
sympathy for Russia, the fact that relations between Sofia 
and Moscow have never been suspended. The chief 
obstacle is the anti-Russian sentiments and fears of .the 
Regency. A change in the Bulgarian. Government is 
almost certainly an essential preliminary to a drastic 
change in policy. How can it be brought about? A popular 
uprising is probably out of the question. However 
strong the pan-Slav feelings of the peasants, however 
widespread the hold of Communism, the Bulgarians are 
far less organised for action than, say, the workers in 
Northern Italy. The Government, backed by the Ger- 
mans, can certainly keep them in order. 

The change could only come from a palace revolution, 
a reshuffle of the kind that brought Badoglio to power in 
capitulating Italy. The possibilities of such a change have 
been in the wind for some weeks now, and the name of 
M. Kiosseivanov has been mentioned in connection with 
peace feelers. Bulgaria’s relatively favourable strategic 
position provides the background, but the issue finally 
turns on the Regency’s political decisions, and nothing 
is likely to be done so long as Bulgaria is un- 
certain about the intentions of the Allies. It is here 
that a joint political strategy might have its effect. 
The main decisions in this area naturally lie with 
Russia, politically as well as militarily. The degree 
of assistance Britain and America can offer is limited mili- 
tarily by their concentration on the Second Front. Politi- 
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cally, however, they can be a major reinforcement to 
Russia’s political warfare. What is needed at this juncture 
is a solemn guarantee given jointly by the three Great 
Powers that they will respect and uphold the independence 
of the Balkan peoples. A more detailed statement of policy 
is, of course, impossible. Frontiers, minorities, confedera- 
tions—these questions can only be decided after the war. 
But that the Allies intend to guarantee and maintain the 
independence of the Balkan States can be said now, and 
it may well be that such a joint guarantee, given at this 
time, would swing the Bulgarian Government into a new 
channel and radically effect the military position in South- 
Eastern Europe. Political warfare cannot do much. The 
decisive factors are the Russian advance and the German 
retreat. But this much at least it might accomplish, .and 
the effort should be made. , 

Unhappily, events since Teheran do not suggest that 
the machinery of Allied consultation is working swiftly 
enough for such a decision on joint political strategy to 
be taken in time. The result is a serious loss to the Allied 
cause. The war machine is decisive, yet its victories might 
be swifter and the cost it exacts less terrible if the Allies 
were wielding their political arm in unison and strength. 
Control of the Bulgarian base is a big stake, and it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the German propagandists 
have played their political trump of anti-Bolshevism more 
skilfully than the Allies have played their hand of Great 
Power co-operation and Smal] Power survival. 


Public and Private Practice 


ISCUSSION of the Health White Paper has turned 
almost entirely on one question. Is the establish- 
ment of a public medical service compatible with the con- 
tinuance of private medical practice? On one side it is 
said that the consequences of such a dual system must be 
the withering away of private enterprise in medicine. On 
the other, it is said that the only true public service would 
be a public monopoly, with private practice forbidden ; 
otherwise, it is argued, there will still be two nations, 
those who are well doctored because they can pay extra 
fees and those who are badly doctored because they cannot. 
Very much this point has already arisen in the case of 
education. It will be ever-present throughout discussions 
of reconstruction policy. Both sides to the controversy 
believe that a system, like a society, cannot live half slave 
and half free. They believe this in spite of the fact that 
this nation has lived largely in this condition for a very 
long time. In education the argument takes the form, on 
the side of the levellers, of the demand that the public 
(properly private) schools should be “liquidated” and 
that fees should be abolished for all children in all 
secondary schools. In medicine, it takes the form of a 
demand that doctoring should be solely a state salaried 
service and that all hospitals should be publicly owned 
and publicly controlled. The answer to this argument in 
the case of education has been stated several times in The 
Economist. The only case for the abolition of either public 
schools or secondary fees would be if their maintenance in 
itself deprived other school children of facilities which 
would otherwise be forthcoming. If their abolition would 
not in fact raise standards elsewhere, the consequence 
would actually be the opposite of what the levellers intend. 
By paying very high charges for private, public and 
grammar school education, as well as rates and taxes for 
the state schools, parents give to the state system with- 
out taking in return. If secondary school fees were 
abolished, those who cannot afford to keep their children 
at school until the age of eighteen would be taxed to sub- 
sidise those who can. It is a question not of principle but 
of supply. If the total facilities for education can be made 
adequate to. meet the needs of all children at the required 
standard, it is a help and not a hindrance that those who 
can pay extra fees should choose to do so. 
The same argument applies to medicine. It is again a 
question of supply. If the maintenance of fee-paying prac- 


tice meant, as Lord Nathan put it in the Lords last week, 
that “ the cream will be skimmed off and the public ser- 
vice left undernourished in personnel, equipment and 
facilities,” it could not be reconciled with the aim of 
making “ the whole range of health care available to every 
person.” At present, the Secretary for Scotland admitted 
in the Commons, “ we are short of doctors, of ophthalmic 
surgeons, of all sorts of specialist consultants and of 
nurses ” and “ we shall be short of dentists for many years 
to come.” These shortages have been used as an argument 
against a public service. Actually they are the strongest 
argument for it. They show the need for a national mini- 
mum of medical service, for rationing to enforce it and, 
above all, for an expansion of facilities with all the weight 
of the state behind it. But to argue from these present 
shortages that we should, therefore, abolish private prac- 
tice and concentrate all our limited resources in the public 
service is a defeatist solution. It is, in effect, restrictionist. 
For it would not, in the end, solve the problem ; the 
shortages would remain. The task is not to root out private 
practice and create a monopoly, but to increase the supply 
of medical manpower and equipment, specifically for pub- 
lic uses. To pull down Harley Street or submerge the great 
free hospitals in the newer local system might be as 
bad for medicine as the abolition of the public schools, the 
world’s best, would be for education. The grievance of the 
many is not the good treatment of the few but their own 
bad treatment. The proper course for democrats, who be- 
lieve in both freedom of choice and minimum standards 
with equal opportunity, is to increase the public’s means, 
not to decrease private facilities. And the argument that 
the removal of independent opportunities might itself 
reduce the supply of able and enterprising doctors and 
researchers is, in existing conditions of medicine, by no 
means groundless ; the best doctors should still be able to 
take the highest fees from the richest people, so long as 
services no less good are freely and adequately available 
to the poorest. The positive approach to this problem, 
even for the most egalitarian, is to make the public’s 
doctors, and the public’s hospitals—and the public’s 
schools—so good and so well provided that the gap be- 
tween them and the higher-priced private article 1s 
removed. , 

The aim is good doctoring for all. There is no reason 
why, if this is achieved, the rich should not pay extra for 
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their fancy. The proposed national service, Mr Johnston 
said last week, is designed to ensure 


that the care of patients in the new public arrangements 

does not suffer in quality or quantity by reason either of 

private commitments or other public arrangements. 

If the scheme were being made from scratch with no 
existing system of doctoring in operation, the case for an 
exclusive state service might be very strong. As things are, 
it is unsound practically and impossible politically. The 
White Paper plan, in Mr Willink’s words, is a compromise 
“to produce a scheme that will work, and into which every 
one of the present elements can put their best.” 

It aims “to build a system which will grow out of the 
old.” The objective, which will not in any case be achieved 
for a considerable time, is a complete range of personal 
health services for every man, woman and child. There will 
be a general practitioner service; a consultant and specialist 
service ; hospital treatment ; and a dental service. Some 
doctors will work whole-time in public service, others part- 
time, some not at all outside their private practice. The 
general practitioners will be directed from the centre. 
Local services will be run by local authorities, regional 
services, such as hospitals, by joint boards. Simultaneously 
and in addition, the old arrangements between doctor and 
patient will go on for those prepared to pay fees over and 
above their social security contribution. It is reasonable 
that the public work of doctors should be restricted accord- 
ing to the number of their private patients, to ensure that 
time and energy are left to treat public patients properly. 
It is unreasonable that, as some critics have suggested, 
doctors paid out of public funds should be forbidden to 
undertake private practice. This would make precisely 
the kind of separation that would permanently divide 
patients and doctors into two classes—the former into 
privileged and unprivileged, the latter into good and bad. 
The left-wing critics would at least be on firm logical 
ground if they proposed the prohibition of private practice 
—though, of course, they would stand no chance of 
carrying their point. But so long as private practice 
remains, to insist on a rigid separation between it and 
public practice is the reverse of egalitarian. 


Far too long has been spent in controversy over the 
political theory of the scheme ; certain doctors in par- 
ticular have turned a good case for professional inde- 
pendence in professional matters into intransigence and 
obscurantism. The patient, as Mr Johnston said the other 
day, has been forgotten, the consumer overlooked. The 
real question. is whether the scheme. will do what it is 
intended to do—provide a comprehensive medical service 
in terms of actual treatment. 

The plan is not a revolutionary or dramatic break with 
the past. This is so much so that its chief risk may be that 
of being too like the present system. In contrast with the 
National Health Insurance, the chief advances are that 


NOTES OF 


German diplomacy has scored a notable success in Fin- 
land. The negotiations for an armistice between Russia and 
Finland brqke down when on March 17th, the Finnish 
Government gave its negative reply to the Soviet armistice 
terms. The proposal to start direct negotiations with the’ 
Russians before accepting any armistice terms was apparently 
made by the Finns in the hope of securing better .con- 
ditions, and they officially described the Russian demands 
—such as the withdrawal of the Finnish armies to the 1940 
frontier and the internment of the German forces in 
northern Finland—as “harsh and _ unacceptable.” The 
Russians have now put an end to the Finnish Govern- 
ment’s attempt to play for time and have placed on it the 
responsibility for the breakdown. Several reasons may have 
accounted for the Finnish refusal. Public opinion in Fin- 
land is particularly ill-informed and misled by a muzzled 
or strictly censored press, and shows no awareness of. the 
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treatment will now be uniform and, it is hoped, sufficient 
for everyone, and that the families and dependants of 
workers are brought in, which makes up a long standing 
lack. In addition, there is no longer the upper income 
limit of £420 a year; those who earn more than this 
figure are brought in, not only for their own security, 
but also to give assistance by their contributions to those 
in more need. In other words, the scheme will have to do 
much more for many more people than the existing one, 
and do it better. The “ shortages ” are much the biggest 
obstacle to be overcome. 

The scheme starts off with the advantage that the 
combination of private practice and public service is 
already embodied in the tradition and conduct of British 
doctoring and in the panel system. Medical ethics already 
require that the most skilled surgeons and physicians 
should give part of their time, free if necessary, for part 
of their career to the service of the needy sick. In practice 
the conditions under which this is done make it seldom 
possible for treatment of the poor to compare with treat- 
ment of the rich. The panel system in National Health 
Insurance is similarly unsatisfactory. Whatever their 
inclination, doctors have not the time or the inducement 
to give equal treatment to public and private patients. 
This, not the old weary disputation about free and unfree 
medicine, is the crux of the matter. Can equal treatment 
for all be ensured by organisation? If the number of 
doctors, consultants and specialists, as well as general 
practitioners, can be raised to the numbers needed without 
reducing their professional quality, and if they can be 
given for their public work the conditions and the time 
to treat each patient to the best of their ability, doctoring 
can be given the chance to rediscover that sense 
of service which has become dimmed by circumstances. 
It is the doctors’ great opportunity. Paid properly— 
without, as Mr David Eccles argued in the Commons last 
week, establishing a situation in which they would earn 
less money as a body for more work—they can do un- 
equalled work for public and private patients alike. And 
if their public work becomes so good that their private 
practice dwindles naturally, no one will be a real loser. 

But even this is only a step on the road. The White 
Paper plan is for a medical service, not for a health service 
properly so called—though it does embrace the welfare 
activities of local authorities. By itself, in the words of 
Mrs Hardie, it regards the nation as “a nation of invalids.” 
It requires a much wider context of prevention instead of 
a cure. An essential part of reconstruction will be the 
betterment of the environment of the people. Good 
housing and steady work are first needs. So, too, is good 
nutrition. The public health services of local authorities 
can be the basis, with the health centres proposed in the 
White Paper, for a positive policy. It is by strides in these 
directions that the Ministry of Health can justify its title. 
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gravity of the country’s military situation. Since 1940 ‘it 
has been fed on the myth of German invincibility and has 
not been in any way prepared for the rude awakening. 
The Finns also hope that, as long as Russia has its forces 
engaged in the great battles in the South, Finland will 
enjoy a prolonged military respite. Finally, there is the 
fear that acceptance of the Russian terms would leave 
Finland in a completely helpless condition and compel it 
to accept any further demands which the Russians might 
raise. It is upon this fear that Hitler was playing when he 
said that the Russian “intention is simply to place the 
noose round the victim’s neck and to tighten it properly 
when the time comes.” The Finnish hope for a military 
breathing space is likely to be exploded very soon. The 
campaign in the South is not likely to prevent the Russians 
from waging a short and decisive campaign against Fin- 
land, now that the Finns have lost the protection of the 
severe notthern winter. 
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Lend-Lease and Exports 


A considerable flurry seems to have been caused in 
Washington by the discovery that the so-called British 
“Export White Paper” is the subject of negotiations 
between the two Governments. This White Paper, it will be 
recalled, was a unilateral undertaking given by the British 
Government in the autumn of 1941. Its terms were detailed 
and complicated ; their general purport was that the receipt 
of lend-lease goods from America should not be allowed to 
accrue, directly or indirectly, to the post-war benefit of 
the British export trades. American goods, in short, should 
not be used to filch American markets. This is an entirely 
reasonable principle, with which nobody in this country 
would wish to quarrel. It is in the application of the principle 
that trouble has arisen. The original American insistence 
on having a complicated set of rules could be put down to 
the professional prejudices of lawyers. But, even so, the 
White Paper as drafted was an unnecessarily restrictive 
document which prevented many quite legitimate British 
exports rather than allow the suspicion of an improper use 
of lend-lease materials to arise, and which subjected British 
activities to an unnecessarily humiliating process of seek- 
ing consent. The White Paper is believed to have been per- 
sonally negotiated between the American Ambassador and 
the late Sir Kingsley Wood, and is known to have been 
regarded by many official American, as well as British, 
quarters as far stricter than it need have been. But on top 
of the defects of the document itself, it has been administered 
by the Americans with surprising rigidity. 


Strong justification for revising it can be adduced. 
Even if it had been perfectly adjusted to the cir- 
cumstances of the autumn of 1941, many things 
have changed since then. America is now a belligerent, 
and Lend-Lease is by no means a one-way flow. 
The combined allocation of scarce materials has now 
been carried so far that the use of these materials 
(whether obtained on lIend-lease or not) for other than 
approved purposes is well nigh impossible, without specific 
restrictions on exports. The American Administration, how- 
ever, has been quick to deny that the principle of such re- 
strictions is bting abandoned. That, apparently, is more than 
could be tolerated by a Congress that is astonishingly quick 
to believe the worst of its allies. But if the principle is to 
be retained, it is to be hoped that the same restrictions will 
be placed on American exports as are placed on British. 
They are much more likely to be necessary in the case of a 
country that stfil has goods to spare. The only industry for 
which figures can be quoted is that of cotton goods. In 1942, 
British exports were cut down to just over 25 per cent of 
their 1937 volume. American exports in 1942 were over 
190 per cent of the 1937 figure. Much the same is probably 
true of other industries. Any statement that the war is con- 
ferring advantages on British exporters at the expense of 
Americans is not only untrue, but the exact reverse of the 


x x * 


Ganadian Mutual Aid 

Mr Mackenzie King announced in the Canadian House 
of Commons on March 16th the signature of “ Master 
Agreements” governing the provision of Canadian Mutual 
Aid to the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and Aus- 
tralia. Similar agreements are being negotiated with China, 
the French Committee of National Liberation and other 
countries. There are strong resemblances between these 
agreements and the American “Master Agreements.” For 
example, the only return to be made by the recipients that 
is specified (if “specified * is not too strong a word for 
the rather vague terms employed) is that they shall co- 
operate to establish a liberal regime of international trade. 
But if there are similarities with the American “ Master 
Agreements,” there are also differences. As Mr Mackenzie 
King pointed out, the American Lend-Lease Act was origin- 


ally passed when the United States was still a neutral, and © 


its philosophy was different from the purpose of Canadian 
Mutual Aid, which is “ that Canada should make the utmost 
contribution to the victory of the United Nations.” The 
Canadian agreements are intended not merely to prevent 
the accumulation of large war debts, but also to prevent any 
indeterminate obligations of any sort being left at the 
end of the war. Accordingly they specifically provide that, 
with certain exceptions, no materials provided under Mutual 
Aid shall be returned to Canada. The signature of these 
agreements provides another opportunity for recognising 
not only the very large scale, relatively ‘to its resources, of 
the aid that Canada has provided for its allies, but also for 
the generous spirit in which it has been given. 
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Burmese Operations 


The fighting in Burma is taking on definite shape. It 
is no longer a question of scattered columns fighung in 
isolation along the Burma-India frontier. The various 
forces are part of a combined operation to clear the 
Japanese out of North Burma and open the way for the 
junction of the Ledo and Burma Roads. The Arakan forces 
are trying to take the flat land between Buthidaung and 
Akyab, for here it will be possible to establish airfields and 
intensify the attack on Japanese communications in Central 
Burma. To the east, three Allied columns, two of them 
operating along the Chindwin, are forcing the Japanese back 
from the Hukawng Valley, and an airborne force has been 
landed somewhere in the Japanese rear to cut them off in 
their retreat towards Myitkyina. An encouraging feature of 
the campaign is the mobility of the fighting groups and the 
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audacious use made of them. The Japanese have been put 
on to the defensive, surrounded and surprised in their own 
chosen jungle battlefield, and new methods and new tactics 
now appear to be the monopoly of the Allied commanders. 
Another significant fact is the close co-operation between 
the different columns. Two services and four nations are 
acting together with the greatest precision and resource. 
The landing of the airborne force was a model of effective 
planning, and was a joint venture of army and air force and 
British, American and Indian troops. But in spite of the 
new Allied initiative, the Japanese are still pushing forward 
strongly towards the Indian frontiér. Between Tiddim and 
Tamanthi they have crossed the Chindwin and are 
advancing in the direction of Imphal. This town in Assam 
is the key to the Allies’ communications behind their various 
Burmese fronts, and unless the Japanese column is checked, 
it will interfere with the whole strategic plan for clearing 
North Burma before the summer rains. 


* x * 


France and Europe 


In his address to the Assembly on March 18th, General 
de Gaulle gave the first official French reaction to the sug- 
gestion for a West European bloc brought forward by 
General Smuts last autumn. The French reply is favour- 
able. The need is felt in France, as well as Britain, to re- 
inforce national independence in a larger unit and, without 
defining precisely its limit, General de Gaulle suggests a 
“kind of Western grouping,” of which “the Channel, the 
Rhine and the Mediterranean would be the arteries.” His 
angle of approach is in one respect wider than that ol 
General Smuts, who suggested a bloc almost purely in 
terms of strengthening Britain’s position. France, too, needs 
reinforcement, but General de Gaulle insisted far more 
strongly on the need to restore Europe as a whole to the 
influence and power in the councils of the world to which 
it is entitled by its history, its skill, its resources and 
population. This insistence on Europe as an entity, coupled 
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with the choice of Channel, Rhine and Mediterranean as 
arteries, not frontiers, of the Western bloc, suggests that 
the French envisage something more than a “ Western 
fringe” and are anxious to play a leading part m working 
for a confederation of all or most of Europe. General’ de 
Gaulle touched, too, on other points of cardinal importance 
—the extension of the co-operative principle to the colonies 
of Europe and co-operation between France and Britain 
to create an Arab confederation in the Middle East. These 
various projects add up to a serious attempt to outline a 
new basis for French foreign policy. The extent to which 
in expression and intention it overlaps the interests of Great 
Britain is remarkable and encouraging. General de Gaulle 
announced that 


the French Government is ready from this very moment to 
undertake in co-operation with other states all the studies 
and negotiations necessary. 
One would like to feel that the British Foreign Office were 
equally ready. 


France—Still Absent ? 


Memories of the period when the United States still 
recognised the Vichy Government have apparently not faded 
altogether in Algiers. Suspicion that the State Department 
might still try to do a deal with Vichy when the invasion 
starts has apparently been voiced again recently in connec- 
tion with American criticisms of the Pucheu trial. Mis- 
givings among Frenchmen were probably strengthened by 
General de Gaulle’s recent emphatic complaint about “ the 
relative absence of France” from the councils of the Allies. 
Mr Cordell Hull’s strongly worded denial of “ absurd 
rumours and reports ” on the State Department’s intentions 
has come just in time to stop the spread of these fears. 

No loyal supporter of the Allied cause would make the 

ridiculous charge that the United States Government . . . would 

. . . have any dealings or relations with the Vichy régime 

except for the purpose of abolishing it. 
Whether this denial will be enough to make Frenchmen feel 
quite confident about the form of government or the per- 
sonalities whom the United States may eventually support 
in France is another question. Mr Hull’s statement was 
purely negative. It contained no positive sign that the 
United States is now more ready than before to give ex- 
clusive recognition to the National Committee of Libera- 
tion. The time for recognition has almost certainly come. 
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the onus placed upon the Government always to show 
reason why it cannot be duly implemented in this or that 
direction, the way will still be open to the old delays. It 
already appears that the Government is preparing a second 
line of defence if raising the leaving age to 16 proves too 
difficult. Mr Butler pointed out that, if the age could not 
be raised as soon as is hoped, there would still be the Young 
People’s Colleges for pupils between 15 and 18, which are 
to be a first charge in the second stage of educational recon- 
struction. But the Young People’s Colleges, with attendance 
only one day a week, are no substitute at all for raising the 
school age to 16. Considerably larger attendance at the 
Colleges is required to make them valuable ; and, in any 
case, both steps are equally urgently needed. 


* ms * 


Forward by the Right 


Tuesday’s big vote against the Government on the 
Education Bill will probably not be the last, without sup- 
port for the war and Mr Churchill being in any way 
weakened. The many Members of Parliament who believe 
that their duty is to press the Government on to bolder 
deeds in home policy are slowly realising that strong words 
and inaction in the lobbies go ill together. It is only an 
accident that education rather than land planning provided 
the occasion for the first demonstration. 


We accordingly state as our conviction that only by 
creating effective machinery for the three main objectives 
agreed upon unanimously by the Barlow Commission, and 
by solving in one way or another the problem of compensa- 
tion and betterment, can the Government lay the foundation 
of a successful long term housing policy. 

In the absence of a single comprehensive policy on the 
issues of the location of industry* and the protection of 
agricultural land we see no alternative to the continued 
promiscuous growth of our cities and the drift of our people 
from the countryside, and to an aggravation of the evils 
that must inevitably result. 


These words, which are strikingly to the point, come not 
from some Opposition document, but from a report of 
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the Conservative Party sub-committee on housing published 
this week. They are an apt answer to Lord Woolton’s 
curiously disingenuous contention in the Lords on Wednes- 
day that serving men want “ houses, not Uthwatt.” In fact, 
they need both, for the provision of sufficient good houses 
in the right places is impossible without planning. The 
strong words of the Conservative sub-committee bear the 
marks of the views of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who this 
week stated very trenchantly over the air his opinion that 
not even the shortest term programmes of housing can be 
properly drawn up and carried out without the introduc- 
tion of a planning policy. But this is a Party, not a per- 
sonal, report. It bases its demand for a right foundation 
for housing upon the impending decline in population and 
“the urgent need for a thriving industrial economy, includ- 
ing agriculture.” It states the view that workers desire and 
deserve homes near to work, church, school and shops, 
accessible to the open country, simple in design and with 
sufficient space, within and without, for decent living. It 
votes strongly for houses against flats. It believes even more 
strongly, that “housing is bound up indissolubly with the 
location of industry and the availability of transport ”: and 
states the view that “national action in the planning of 
town and country is a vital necessity ” and that 

uncertainty as to Government policy on the vital question 

of compensation and betterment is having a deadening effect 

upon initiative. 

x * «x 


Oligarchy 


Lord Woolton said on Wednesday that certain “ pro- 
posals”” on planning are nearly ready. But if it is true that 
the Government’s intention is still simply to produce— 
— after Easter ”—a Bill for the public acquisition of land 
in bombed areas and a White Paper arguing yet again 
about planning problems, this will clearly not satisfy the 
Conservative Party sub-committee. That it will not satisfy 
the other parties is already established. The likelihood is 
that, if the opportunity for a division could be found, the 
Government would be beaten ; and the question arises, since 
all parties are agreed upon the need for prompt action in 
this matter, who it is that is holding up decisions. Obvi- 
ously, this is a case of rule by a small and recalcitrant 
minority—which is what Coalition almost inevitably means 
when it seems to have attached to it the proviso that action 
is only possible on the basis of complete agreement. In 
other words, something like a liberum veto seems to have 
been imposed upon this branch at least of domestic re- 
construction. Lord Woolton’s naive revelation that he has 
found it much more difficult to get decisions on planning 
than he expected when he became Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion is no doubt true. 


* x * 
The Civil Estimates 


. With the approach of the end of the financial year, 
most of the estimates for civil expenditure in the forth- 
coming year have been published, and from the Vote 
on Account the gaps can be filled in for all but the details. 
For the first time since the war began, the first estimates 
for the new year are higher than the estimates, including 
the supplementaries, for the ‘year drawing to a close. At 
the beginning of the war, an attempt was made to cut down 
the: Government’s civil expenditure, and at the same 
time only token votes were given for the war services of 


the civil departments, which have since been met from | 


the votes of credit. Nevertheless, since 1939-40 even the 
civil expenditure for which details are given has in the 
end been far larger than the estimates, in spite of the big, 
consistent fall in unemployment assistance. The estimate 
for the Assistance Board for the coming year is only 
£5,380,000, compared with a final estimate of £6,455,000 
in 1943-44, and an actual appropriation of £5,804,000 
in 1942-43 and £17,601,000 in 1940-41. By far the greater 
part of the rise in the total civil estimates in 1944-45—from 


£450,785,000 in the current year to £469,912,000—is . 


accounted for by the considerable increase in the 
Government’s expenditure on social services other than 
unemployment assistance. Thus, the estimate for the 
Board of Education has gone up from £60,076,000 to 
£64,898,000, not for any reason connected with the new 
Education Bill but mainly because of higher grants to 
local education authorities for the school meals service and 
the milk in schools scheme and also for the increase in the 
teachers’ war bonus. The estimate for teachers’ pensions 
has also gone up by £845,000. But, especially when com- 
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pared with pre-war expenditure, the change in the civil 
estimates that dwarfs all other is the new item of sup- 
plementary pensions. When assistance for needy old age 
pensioners and needy widows receiving pensions under 
the contributory pensions Acts was transferred from the local 
authorities to the state in 1940, it was not realised what an 
important part of the pensions system the supplementary 
pensions would form. In the coming year, however, expen- 
diture on this item is estimated at £54,930,000, against 
£46,250,000 in the current year and against an actual 
expenditure of £15,566,000 in 1940-41. It is fast approach- 
ing the estimate for old age pensions themselves, which 
is £56,000,000 in 1944-45, and it compares with an estimate 
of £22,525,000 for expenditure under the contributory 
pensions acts. 


x * * 


Rural Slums 


Between 1921 and 1938 the numbers employed in 
agriculture fell by 276,000, or about a third. At the beginning 
of the war, before the Essential Work Order was applied to 
agriculture, a further 70,000 workers left the land to find 
work in better-paid and more congenial occupations. Mr 
Gooch, President of the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers, addressing the Farmers’ Club. on Monday, gave a 
warning that the drift from the land will continue after the 
war, unless something radical is done to raise the standards 
of the agricultural ‘worker nearer to those of the industrial 
worker. A great many villages, though picturesque, are 
no better than slums. Mr Gooch quoted cases of 

cottages in which the rats scampering about the bedroom 
floors keep the children awake and . . . in which it is part of 
the household routine in wet weather to put umbrellas over 
the beds or to evacuate the bedrooms altogether. 
Not even the fringe of the housing problem has yet been 
touched. Of the 3,000 cottages promised by last harvest, 
only some 700. have been completed. Rehousing, how- 
ever, is not enough; the countryside needs piped water 
supplies, sewage systems and electricity, and improved 


‘amenities. In 1939, out of 11,186 parishes in England and 


Wales, 3,432 were without proper water supplies and over 
5,000 were entirely without sewage systems. Farm workers 
feel very strongly about the tied-cottage system, which limits 
their freedom and security. A report in 1937 estimated 
that 500,000 houses were occupied by agricultural workers, 
and that 200,000 of these were “ tied.” The abolition of this 
feudal system was recommended by the Scott Committee. 
The real fundamental need is that farming should be in 
a position to afford higher standards for its workers. The 
Scott committee assumed that, compared with before the 
war, agriculture would be much expanded. If it is, it will 
almost certainly be unable to afford more than poor condi- 
tions for farm labour. Either its size will be limited roughly 
to the extent to which it can farm efficiently, in competition 
with overseas products, in which case it will be able to 
afford good standards for a limited number of workers. Or 
it will be dependent on public charity, at the expense of the 
standard of living, to raise the standards and keep the 
services of a much larger number. Whether agriculture can 
pay high wages must depend on its productivity. This is 
partly a question of applying scientific methods and 
improving technique, partly of comparative costs. 


x * * 


Business or Profession ? 


The public has been told what medical services it may 
hope to receive after the war. The Secretary of State for 
Scotland put eye specialists high among the shortages that 
will considerably delay complete fulfilment of the plan. The 
time is opportune for the consideration, already overdue, of 
the persons and qualifications entitled to give eye treatment. 
In the treatment of defects of the eye the old problem—who 
is a physican and who a quack—still arises in a modified 
form. Do opticians constitute a business or a profession? 
Twice opticians have sought official recognition through 
state registration. Both times the draft Bills failed. Now they 
are likely to try again. Opticians do not necessarily have any 
medical qualification. Their original job was merely that of 
making glasses in accordance with the prescription of an 
oculist or doctor; and the medical profession claims that 
they should confine themselves to this. But in actual fact the 
majority of people with faulty vision go straight to an opti- 
cian without consulting an oculist. It is very much cheaper 
and there are seven opticians to every one oculist. If it is 
merely a matter of “needing glasses,” the optician may be 
competent to prescribe. The trouble arises in those cases 
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which need something more than glasses, people who are 
suffering from some disease of the eye, which the optician is 
unable to cure and very likely will not detect. The crucial 
question is how many such cases are at present “dead- 
ended” at the opticians and receive no treatment or the 
wrong sort. It is not likely that such cases constitute a high 
proportion of the opticians’ turnover of patients. But, how- 
ever low the proportion, it is clearly undesirable that any 
statutory recognition should be extended to opticians which 
would leave in being this serious gap in eye treatment. The 
alternative is difficult to find. Oculists are still very much 
too few in number and, for most people, too expensive. It 
would be wasteful to lose the skill in sight-testing acquired 
by many opticians. Under National Health Insurance, a few 
approved societies invariably direct applicants for ophthal- 
mic benefit to a medical practitioner and pay his fees. But 
the majority of the insured have to make do entirely with 
attention from an optician. If the new National Health 
Service allows this state of affairs to continue—as it may 
have to for a time—it is at least essential that the .public 
should realise what they are getting. It should be clearly 
understood and stated that the optician can only deal with 
errors of refraction, and that only by means of glasses. He 
may know more, but there is no guarantee. 


* x * 


Economic Man 


It is very human for men to cry their own wares. Mr 
Dalton, once a student and teacher of economics and now, 
as President of the Board of Trade, head of an economic 
department, appears to have fallen into this trap. There is 
in any case very little comfort in his statement on Tuesday 
that “our post-war international planning is going ahead 
much faster on the economic plane than on the political 
plane,” which is a comparison between two very slow 
motions. But his rider to the effect that “this is thoroughly 
healthy, and I hope it will go on ” is most alarming and quite 
misleading. He added that “between the wars there 
was too much politics and too little economics.” In fact, of 
course, there was much too little of both; will and skill 
were both lacking. But, if there is one thing which the 
record of this age proves, it is the primacy of politics over 
economics. If Mr Dalton really believes that the world’s 
problems of peace and prosperity can simply be solved by 
economists proposing the right policies at the right time, 
he is barking up quite the wrong tree. The expert’s proposals 
have to become policies and for them to become policies 
involves political decisions. There is, indeed, abundant 
room and urgent need for the right solution of technical 
problems by up-to-date economic experts—some of whom 
would much disagree with Mr Dalton when he says that 
“full employment cannot be got by any one nation acting 
alone.” But to suggest that the mere working out of these 
solutions could succeed in removing our difficulties without 
the all-impertant process of political persuasion, conviction 
and acceptance is as misguided as to say that, because. the 
modern world is based upon science, science, too, must 
come before politics in the making of national and inter- 
national policies. Mr Dalton might argue that he qualified 
his remarks by the phrase “ by the nations acting together.” 
But this begs the question and gives away his case. It is 
not possible in the nature of human society to “keep 
politics in a réle in which primacy is given to economic 
endeavours and co-operation,” unless, as seems most un- 
likely, Mr Dalton is thinking about some kind of dictator- 
ship in which the economists themselves would be the 
political dictators. : 
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Experiment in Regionalism 


The first report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission gave the interesting news that a regular system of 
West Indian conferences was to be set up in order to 
associate local opinion with the work of the Commission 
itself. The first of these conferences is being held this 
week in Barbados, and is being attended by two delegates 
from each British and American territory—Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, the Windward and Leeward 


Islands and the Bahamas. The agenda covers nutrition and — 


food production ; the reabsorption of labour into civilian 
jobs; public works; health; and industrial development. Like 
the Commission itself, the conference, which, though not 
composed always of the same people, is to be a standing 
body, will for the time being be purely advisory, but—in 
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the words of the Commission’s report— 


it wouid be open at any time to the interested Governments 

to agree . . . to delegate to it any specific powers which they 

might think desirable. 
Thus, the progress of this first meeting of the conference 
will be watched with interest. It is an attempt to reconcile 
good government with self-government, and to keep the 
advantages of regionalism and international co-operation in 
colonial policy without sacrificing the principle of colonial 
responsibility—without, that is, depriving the colonial 
peoples of the right to pin responsibility on to their own 
overlord. The choice of delegates to the conference is not 
altogether satisfactory—there is to be one official delegate 
and one unofficial who is to be nominated by the Governor 
—but, provided the delegates are representative of pro- 
gressive West Indian opinion, a better method of election 
can wait until the usefulness of the conference can be 
judged. It should be a promising experiment both in 
regionalism and in self-help. 


* * * 


Apology to Indian Planners 


The full text of the Fifteen Year Plan for the 
economic development of India which was _ recently 
prepared by a group of Indian industrialists and economists 
makes it evident that an injustice has been done. The Note 
on page 334 of The Economist of March 11th was based 
on what now prove to be quite inadequate cabled summaries, 
and gave a wrong impression of the Plan. So far from 
ignoring the fundamental position of farming in Indian 
economy, the authors put the need for more food first in 
their calculations, and propose that the net agricultural 
output should be more than doubled. The first aim 
of the Plan is in fact to establish a minimum standard 
of living. At present the great majority of Indians 
have not enough to eat; they are ill-clad, badly housed, 
ridden by disease and poorly educated. Poverty is the 
fundamental fact of Indian life ; and the Plan devotes most 
of its text to detailed calculations of the requirements 
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of food, housing, clothing, public health and education. The 
second aim, which is to be pursued in step, is to increase 
Indian industrial potential, and so make the country capable 
of affording this higher standard of living. Again first 
things are put first: power, transport equipment, fertilisers, 
necessary consumption goods; and emphasis is put upon 
small-scale and cottage industries to be part of the raising- 
up of village life. If the Plan is to be criticised, as it must, 
it is for its omissions rather than for any of its specific 
statements. It is not true that, as was said in our Note, it 
definitely advocates a policy of self-sufficiency and high 
protection. But it is true that several sentences place 
much emphasis upon the need to be as independent as 
possible o: fore'gn imports, especia'ly of capital goods. It 
can fairly be said that the authors of the Plan are disinclined, 
on political grounds, to permit India to participate to its 
greatest advantage in the international division of labour— 
but no more. 


x * x 


The Means of Development 


The model for the Indian Plan is Russian economic 
development in the twentieth century rather than American 
economic development in the nineteenth. But it is explicitly 
admitted that India lacks either the resources or the willing- 
ness to go the Russian road and finance its economic deve- 
lopment out of the forced savings of its people; the 
“sufferings ” that would be invoived cannot be contem- 
plated. India’s large and growing sterling assets would be 
used, in the Plan, to bring in imported goods, mainly capital 
equipment. Borrow.ng abroad for development would not 
be “ unwe!come,” provided it could be done without foreign 
influences and vested interests, But the capital that would 
be needed to accomplish the plan, and the extent to which 
its benefits would be wasted in increased population, have 
both been under-estimated. Nor it is said how the invest- 
ment would be carried out, by state or private enterprise. 
There seems to be, it is fair to repeat, bias towards a policy 
of economic nationalism, which should be very carefully 
watched for the sake of the Plan’s own aims. But to say 
that this is a plan for autarky is to say more than its authors 
have said. The large figures in the Plan are illustrations 
rather than precise estimates; and many of the crucial 
questions—replies to some of which were taken for granted 
in The Economist’s Note on March 11th—are in fact left 
unanswered. But it is good news that the Plan may soon be 
available to a wide reading public in this country. It may 
be that, as was suggested in The Economist's Note, the 
Plan will prove to be a rallying point—for British as well 
as Indian well-wishers of India. 


x * * 


Policy for Police 


The Home Secretary’s speech at Torquay last week 
served not only as a reminder of what the police services 
of this country have done, but also as a question mark as 
to what they are going to do in the future. Mr Morrison 
did little to answer his own questions. But his speech may 
have drawn public attention to yet another variation on 
the theme of central and local authorities, in relation to 
the administration of public services. Some wartime ¢€x- 
pedients which have increased efficiency in- police methods 
or have released trained men from clerical drudgery need not 
be abandoned when the war comes to an end. Others, which 
have involved the administrative arrangements amalgamat- 
ing certain local forces under the Chief Constable of the 
County (The Economist, November, 1942, Pp. 760); have 
posed the question of whether a National Police Service 
is intended or desirab‘e a‘ter the war. Mr Morrison denied 
that there is any such intention. With goodwill, he said, 


there is no reason under peacetime conditions why the. 


local system should not operate efficiently. On the other 
hand, Mr Morrison also said that 
the days have gone when each unit of administration could 
be an independent entity. 
The task is to secure adequate uniform standards of per- 
sonnel, training, office organisation and administrative as 
well as technical efficiency. If opposition or obstruction 
from local authorities, from watch committees in par- 
ticular, is too great, some compromise between local and 
national control is necessary, even if a National Service 
is ruled out. 
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Merrie England 


The Government’s friendliest critics admit that its 
progress in tackling the major tasks of reconstruction jis 
slow. But while the famous half-back line of Barlow, Scott, 
and Uthwatt stamp their feet to keep out the cold, and 
Beveridge—popularly placed at centre forward—has tem- 
porarily been deprived of the ball, in other and lesser fields 
of planning the whistle has blown and—in Parliamentary 
terminology—progress is reported. The softer contours of 
our sport and culture are being drawn. Land use, full 
employment, the location and control of industry—on these 
subjects the many alternatives have produced headaches 
and not decisions. But for Basic English, county cricket, 
turf racing, there are clear cut and far-reaching plans. In 
only one of these, of course, the first, is the Government 
itself concerned. Nor are the three subjects connected ; 
unless it can be held that a cricket match is the one place 
where conversation is already confined to Basic English. 
Still, taken together, they add up to a pleasing panorama 
of the diversions of peace. But even here the market 
realities break in. There is a financial aspect to even the 
lighter side of English life. Even the sport of kings is in 
need of a major financial reorganisation. Before the war 
only a few of the many racecourses could afford to pay 
dividends. In its plans for the future, the Jockey Club 
has shown a thoroughgoing business spirit. A company 
has been formed to promote a partial concentration of 
racing, which will mean the closing down of redundant 
and inefficient courses. It is very much to the good that 
sport should plan ahead to reduce its economic cares. Only 
so can the public look forward -confidently to the renewal 
of their recreation and amusement, which bulk so very 
largely in’ the peace aims of most of us. What sort of 
England will emerge from the war is anybody’s guess; but 
there is comfort to be found in the assurance that, what- 
ever else may be lacking, horses will run and cricket will 
be p'ayed—and both activities are likely to be more effi- 
ciently managed than in the past. 


* « * 
King Willow 


The return of peace would be incomplete without the 
renewal of first-class cricket. A select committee of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club has made its suggestions for the 
game’s revival. County cricket was beginning to suffer before 
the war from two associated troubles—waning public interest 
and waning financial resources. The way out is believed by 
many to lie through a more ebullient and more carefree 
playing of the game. The MCC recognise this need, but, 
probably wisely, they remain conservative—cricket is a con- 
servative game, and few of those likely to support it would 
wish it otherwise. Cricket, of its nature, is leisurely, and its 
adherents will always be found among the leisurely minded, 
among those who feel the game’s affinity to “ the murmurous 
haunt of flies on summer eves.” For finding its full public 
and for maximising its gate receipts, quality is more im- 
portant than quantity. Over-long matches, an over-weighted 
fixture list, and wickets “doped” to play slow in the in- 
terests of economy—and of batsmen—these conditions defeat 
their own objects. They do not bring in the money. The 
MCC reject the idea of a time-limit for each innings, but 
in other ways—by proposing a new ball every 55 overs, the 
suspension of the eight-ball over, the elimination of appeals 
against the light, by allowing declaration on the first day, 
and by urging that fast wickets should be prepared—they 
give some allegiance to the brighter cricket movement. 
If other methods fail, there remains the suggestion— 
made in The Economist on May 27, 1939—that an endow- 
ment fund should be formed by appealing to the game’s 
well-wishers. The suggestion is not so radical as it seems, 
because the core of the counties’ finances has always in the 
past been members’ subscriptions, in character largely the 
donations of local well-wishers, which before the war were 
falling off. But it would obviously be better if the game 
did not have to be bolstered in this way like a declining 
industry. The right way is to increase efficiency. The 
MCC’s proposal for a knock-out competition is designed 
to bring new money into the game and to contribute to a 
central fund for affording overdue benefits to professionals. 
The pay and conditions of workers are important. But the 
only sure way back to public enthusiasm lies in good 
cricket, played with boldness and enterprise. For the future, 
even at Lord’s, élan needs to replace éclat. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The President’s Budget 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


N sharp contrast to the middle thirties when the - spending 

budgets” of the US Government excited widespread 
comment in the press and elsewhere, there has been little 
public discussion of the $100 billion budget recently pro- 
posed to Congress for the fiscal year beginning next July 1st. 
Two years of acclimatisation to expenditure programmes 
running into the tens of billions is partly responsible for the 
calm acceptance of a budget which contemplates the 
absorption by the central Government of about one-half of 
the total national production for the fiscal year 1944-45. 
War expenditures, which constitute the overwhelming pro- 
portion of the current budget, are accepted as a high-water 
mark of production to be achieved rather than as a 
restrictive limitation on the amount of the nation’s resources 
to be put at the disposal of the Government. A more 
fundamental explanation lies in the fact that the real battle- 
ground of fiscal policy has shifted from expenditures to 
revenues, and, contrary to British practice, the American 
Budget is not the vehicle for proposed changes in the 
revenue system. 

Major divisions in public opinion and the Congress on 
fiscal policy now concern the size and character of the tax 
and borrowing programme, and these have as a matter of 
custom developed in other channels than those controlling 
the development of the budget, although there is some 
evidence that in the course of time, tax programmes may 
occupy a more important place in the budget. 

But despite its slight reference to revenue policy, the 
goo-page budget document is of fundamental importance 
as a picture of the s‘ze and scope of the American war effort, 
and also as a reflection of certain basic relationships and 
trends in the governmental structure. 


The Bureau of the Budget 


Executive formulation of a comprehensive budget did not 
become an established procedure in national government 
until 1921. Under the 1921 Budget and Accounting Act, 
the President was given authority to review and revise the 
appropriations estimates of Executive agencies and was 
directed to prepare each year a comprehensive budget for 
submission to Congress. Prior to that time, expenditure 
proposals, although submitted to Congress through the 
Treasury Department, were not centrally reviewed and 
co-ordinated. Congressional consideration was equally 
diffuse. In each House a number of separate Appropriation 
Committees working independently of one another made 
recommendations for legislative action on individual seg- 
ments of the proposed activities for the year. Establishment 
of a single Appropriations Committee in each House of 
Congress brought about some co-ordination within the 
legislature at about the same time that the major move was 
made toward integration on the executive side. 

The full significance of this milestone can be under- 
stood only in the light of the formidable obstacles that stand 
in the way of unified and integrated government in the 
United States. The divergent sectional characteristics of the 
country are reflected in the organisation of Congress by 
States and districts. Strong and conflicting group pressures 
make themselves felt in major departments and agencies— 
Agriculture, Labour, Commerce, among others—and in the 
corresponding sub-committees of the House and Senate 
appropriations committees. Furthermore, the Federal 
Government, like the nation itself, is widespread and 
sprawling. 

Under these: circumstances, it is no mean task for the 

ureau of the Budget to serve as a co-ordinating and 

armonising influence in the executive branch of the 
vernment. Originally a small unit in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Bureau, in 1939, was made an integral part of 
the Executive Office of the President, thereby giving more 
ty to the President’s central manager‘al reponsibitities. 
the early years of its existence the Bureau concen- 


trated on the development of the procedures for the for- 
mulation of the budget, a process that begins a full year 
before the appropriations take effect. The agencies prepare 
their estimates in the late summer ; informal hearings and 
consideration by the Bureau of the Budget takes place 
throughout the autumn ; in December the President makes 
the final determinations ; and in January the whole is pre- 
sented to Congress. (The unpredictable character of Govern- 
ment programmes during war has necessitated some adjust- 
ment in this procedure. At present, the budget document 
contains detailed figures for normal Government expendi- 
tures only. War expenditures are presented in summary ; the 
detail is supplied later following an abbreviated period of 
preparation and central review.) 

But lately the Bureau has done more than give guidance 
to the central financial planning of the Government. It has 
operated as an instrument for central control and co-ordina- 
tion: of all Government policies and programmes and for 
general managerial oversight of organisation and adminis- 
tration. In this developing réle, the Bureau of the Budget 
has characteristics in common with the British Treasury 
and the Offices of the War Cabinet. 

The Bureau advises departments on the policy of the 
President regarding legislation which they desire or with 
which they are concerned. The Bureau assists the President 
in the preparation of executive orders relating to govern- 
mental organisation, practices and procedures. All govern- 
mental reorganisation matters pass through its hands 
During the war period, the Bureau has been particularly 
active in connection with the establishment and organisation 
of emergency agencies. Recently, recognising that material 
and manpower, rather than money, are the currently signifi- 
cant limitations on national productivity, Congress gave 
to the Bureau a central control over Government employ- 
ment. Each quarter, the Director of the Bureau establishes 
a maximum limitation on employment by each executive 
agency. This supplements the traditional limits placed upon 
expenditures by means of appropriations and accounting 
devices. By another recent piece of legislation, the Bureau 
was also made responsib'e for the review of all question- 
naires proposed by executive agencies engaged in gathering 
information from the public, as a means of eliminating 
expensive and annoying duplication of statistical inquiries. 

These new and expanding activities of the Bureau of the 
Budget include intensive work to improve the Government’s 
internal administration. Although important improvements 
in Government management had been instituted in earlier 
years, progress had been slow and piecemeal. Recently the 
Bureau has organised special programmes to stimulate better 
organisation and management in individual agencies and to 
bring about Government-wide improvements, such as better 
accounting terminology and classifications, standard methods 
of compiling fiscal reports, and simplified personnel and 
fiscal procedures. 


Executive Control 


The present authority of the Bureau of the Budget to 
exercise control over the use of executive appropriations 
and to strengthen the Chief Executive in his guidance of 
governmental operations have not gone unquestioned and 
has been challenged in Congress. Three new ad hoc com- 
mittees—two in the Senate and one in the House—have 
given further evidence of Congressional resistance to the 
trend toward increased central executive co-ordination, 
review and control. For ten years the Bureau has exercised 
the power to “reserve” parts of appropriations for unfore- 
seen future needs or to remain unobligated. Later in 1943 
a proposal was made to transfer this responsibility to the 
Congress, to be exercised on the basis of agency statements 
rather than on the basis of central executive authority. 
The proposal was, in the end, defeated, but only after a 
sharp debate. 
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The complexity of the American budgetary process, of 
which this is only one illustration, contributes to Congres- 
sional-Executive differences on questions of fiscal adminis- 
tration. A specific authorisation by Congress is required 
before executive agencies can incur obligations (through 
order, contract, employment or some other committing 
action). This authority is normally provided by an appro- 
priation, which covers both the authorisation to incur the 
obligations and also the actual disbursement of funds up to 
a stated limit. Unlike the British budget, which relates 
simply to disbursements, the American budget must there- 
fore make a clear distinction between the money amount 
of proposed new appropriations and of estimated disburse- 
ments from both these and previous grants. As a conse- 
quence, in wartime, when huge military programmes involve 
the letting of contracts long before resulting outlays are 
made, the fiscal records seem to show tremendous balances 
of money “on hand,” even though new authority to incur 
obligations may be simultaneously requested. 

A general tendency to substitute direct Congressional 
action for Presidential responsibility for management appears 
in the activities of three Congressional committees estab- 
lished to investigate, respectively, war expenditures, employ- 
ment and personnel costs, and “the reduction of non- 
essential expenditures.” Each of these committees has ex- 
pressed scepticism about the sincerity of the Chief Execu- 
tive in promoting economy and efficiency. For example, one 
predicted that unless the Bureau of the Budget uses more 
drastica'ly its power to set personnel ceilings for the various 
executive agencies, Congfess will itself step in to make 
' arbitrary reductions. ; 

There is little doubt, however, that the President will 
increasingly be recognised as responsible for the formulation 
of a consistent body of policies of Congressional considera- 
tion and for effective supervision of the work of executive 
agencies. In the Bureau of the Budget he has the means of 
making effective his réle as general manager of the Federal 
establishment. 


American Notes 


Feeding the Fighters 


One of the granaries as well as the arsenal of the 
democracies, America has announced a “food programme 
for 1944.” The fact that one-fourth of US food production 
will go to Government procurement is part of a report 
prepared for the Director of War Mobilisation, Mr James 
F. Byrnes, by the War Food Administration. The pro- 
gramme reviews the problems of production, and of dis- 
tribution between military, lend-lease and civilian re- 
quirements. In the first place, the resources to be distri- 
buted have been considerably increased by the efforts of 
the farmers, especially through an extension of crop acre- 
ages. But a jump in production ef one-third over pre-war 
averages will still not be sufficient to meet growing demands. 
Total needs have risen over 1943 by something like 6 per 
cent for meat, 11 per cent for fats and 14 per cent for 
potatoes. Civilian consumption will absorb the major part 
of supplies. On the whole it is likely to be stabilised at 
the 1943 level, though this, especially in meat and fluid 
milk, is well above pre-war consumption. There is no sug- 
gestion that food supplies for US civilians should be cut 
down at all by means of stricter rationing. On the other 
hand, it is argued that the amount exported to other 
countries under Lend-Lease is limited more by restricted 
shipping-space and by military considerations than by 
the amount of food consumed inside the United States. 
This applies particularly to Russia ; the quantities sent are 
to be increased in 1944, but wil! still be very small relatively 
to the needs. Meanwhile food supplies shipped to Britain 
are to remain, on the’ average, on a level equal to that of 
1943. Generally speaking, the time when the difficulty will 
be to find the demand.and not to find the supply is likely 
to be more distant in agriculture than in other industries. 
On the contrary, the effort for some time to come will be to 
live up to the high ambitions of feeding the world which 
have been professed in America. 


* * * 


Palestine Resolutions Shelved 


The reso‘utions in both Houses of Congress calling for 
the right of free entry for Jews who wish to immigrate to 
Palestine and expressing disagreement with the provisions of 
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the British White Paper have now been pigeon-holed. This 
temporary agreement to let the matter rest has been made 
oh the recommendation of the War Department. A note 
from Mr Stimson has suggested that acrimonious discussion 
of British policy in Palestine at the present moment would 
be likely to foment trouble in the Middle East rather than 
contribute to any ultimate settlement of the problem. The 
strategic sagacity of this view need hardly be stressed. But 
it should not be imagined that it disposes of the matter. 
Only military necessity could have adjourned the discussion, 
and it should not be assumed that even considerations as 
strong as these will necessarily keep the matter in abeyance 
till after the armistice. Among people whose interest in the 
hardships of the immigrant is heightened by the bitter 
experience of past generations an issue such as this cannot 
but command attention. Nor will the politicians of an elec- 
tion year be easily persuaded to drop so valuable a weapon, 
no matter which party they represent. The “ Jewish vote,” 
split though it is on the issue of Zionism, is one which no 
party would care to alienate. Nor are these the only voters 
who might be moved to united action if they thought the 
Administration was subjecting a fundamental principle of 
the American way of life to the “ imperialistic ” interests 
of Britain. Whatever the outcome, it is unlikely that the 
motions, strongly backed as they were in both Senate and 
House of Representatives, have been adjourned with very 
marked willingness. 


* > x 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


The President is still making adroit political use of the 
soldiers’ vote issue. Congress, it will be recalled, refused to 
accept his recommendation of a Federal ba!lot by which all 
men and women in the forces could express their choice 
in the Presidential election without having to find their way 
through the complications of each state’s electoral law. The 
Bill which passed both Houses confined itself, in substance, 
to providing Federal assistance for the transmission and 
collection of State ballot papers. How many soldiers would 
actually record their votes would, therefore, depend upon 
how many states made arrangements to use this procedure. 
This Bill is now before the President for signature or veto 
and he has taken the step, both obvious and subtle, of 
asking the 48 Governors to report on their states’ intentions. 
The answers are revealing what the President’s Congres- 
sional opponents conspired to forget—that the procedure 
will not work. The majority of states could not count ballots 
so collected and less than half propose to take any steps to 
legalise them. In only 10 states out of 48 is it reasonably 
certain that the plan would work. In view of this, a veto 
seems likely. The President will have the satisfaction of 
killing a plan that he will have proved dishonest, but it is 
very doubtful whether he will get one that he likes better. 
And it is, therefore, unlikely that anybody will ever know 
whether the politicians are right in the assumption that 
underlies the whole dispute—namely, that a large majority 
of the 10,000,000 electors in uniform would vote for Mr 
Roosevelt if they had the chance. 


* * * 


Foreign Policy 


The long-continued criticism by the most authoritative 
American publicists of the policy, or lack of policy, of the 
State Department has drawn from Mr Cordell Hu!! a state- 
ment of the guiding principles of the policy he intends to 
pursue. The statement neither has in it, nor purports to 
have in it, anything new. On the contrary, it has the 
character of a number of abstract aphorisms culled from 
the Secretary’s pronouncements of the last few years. It 
is therefore unlikely to pacify the critics. Nevertheless, 
certain conclusions of value, even though of negative value, 
can be drawn from it. It is a great advance on Kellogg 
Pactism to read that “some international agency must be 
created which can—by force if necessary—keep the peace 
among. nations.” But this realism is diluted by the state- 
ment that the force is to come from the co-operation of 
nations whose armaments have been “reduced to a mini- 
mum,” and that all “ spheres of influence, a‘liances, balances 
of power or any other special arrangements” are to be 
eschewed. In short, Mr Hull’s policy is Wilsonian unt- 
versalism. The official policy of the State Department stands 
at 1919. One can rejoice that it does not stand at 1914; 
but some recognition of what has happened since 1919 
would also be an advantage. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Czechoslovakia Turns East ? 


N the eve of the Fifth Anniversary of Hitler’s march 

into Prague, the Czechoslovak Government in London 
called its people to prepare for armed struggle against the 
invader. President Benes himself made this appeal very 
strongly in his recent message to the Czechoslovak State 
Council. 

The Czechoslovak people were recently reproached with 
some frankness by authoritative Soviet quarters for 
“lagging behind” other invaded nations in resistance to 
the Nazis. The President of Czechoslovakia, who is now 
closely associated with the Russian Government, has there- 
fore summoned his countrymen to make up the leeway 
and not to wait passively for the rebirth of the Republic. 


The Memory of Munich 


The fact that the Czechoslovaks have in a sense “ lagged 
behind” cannot be denied. But it may be questioned 
whether they really deserve severe censure on this account. 
The peculiar background of the post-Munich period in 
Czechoslovakia did not favour the emergence of a popular 
and nationwide movement of resistance. The passive capitu- 
lation into which Czechoslovakia was forced in the autumn 
of 1938 inevitably bred much apathy and a feeling of pros- 
tration. The long years of Allied military reverses that 
followed could hardly have shaken the mass of the Czecho- 
slovak people in its political lethargy. 

There was a passive struggle up to a point. But individual 
acts of anti-Nazi resistance, such as the assassination of 
Heydrich in 1942, remained more or less isolated events. 
The German repression which followed the assassination of 
Heydrich undoubtedly weakened Czechoslovak resistance 
further. The year 1942 marked the ebb of the movement. 
The memory of Munich had bitten deep. The people who 
had been deserted by the rest of Europe when their own 
existence was at stake remained more or less apathetic when 
the rest of Europe was fretting angrily at its chains. 

Another legacy of Munich which damped down national 
energies was the Hacha Administration. It came into being 
as the constitutional successor to the Benes Government. 
True, the Government of President Benes was revived in 
exile. But the fact that it was President Benes himself who 
delegated his powers to Hacha could not so easily be effaced 
from the people’s memory. This implies no reflection on 
President Benes’ conduct after Munich. Perhaps no other 
course of action was open to him after the catastrophe of 
September, 1938. But a major consequence of the catas- 
trophe is the existence of a Government claiming legal rights 
and collaborating with the Germans. This cannot be over- 
looked. 

The legality of the Hacha Government has been rightly 
challenged by President Benes himself. He has pointed out 
that his successor violated the constitution when, on 
March 15, 1939, he acquiesced in the occupation of Bohemia 
by the Germans. Moreover, the Presidential term lapsed 
on December 18, 1942. As no election of a President has 
since taken place, it is argued, the old Pres‘dent, that is 
Dr Benes, now exercises his powers legally on the basis 
of Article 58 of the Constitution. But however strong the 
legal force of this argument may be, the fact that the origin 
at least of the Hacha Government was constitutionally un- 
impeachable cannot fail to have influenced the attitude of 
the Czechoslovak people. 

Moreover, the geographical position of Czechoslovakia 
has prohablv been a decisive handicap to the resistance 
movement. Because of the central pos‘t'on of their country, 
altogether surrounded by enemy territory, the Czechs have 
found it more difficult than the resisters among other nations 
to establish contact with political centres abroad. This may 
now change, The Soviet armies have nearly reached the sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine. 


The response inside Czechoslovakia to appeals for armed 
resistance will depend very largely now on the closeness of 
the contact between Czechs and Russians. Even so, the fact 
that Czechoslovakia stretches from the eastern fringe of 
the Carpathians to the heart of Germany makes ‘the 
prospects for armed struggle different in different parts of 
the country. The rumbling of Russian guns on the other 
side of the mountains may be a signal for guerilla fighting 
in the sub-Carpathian Ukraine. In Bohemia and Moravia 
the cond.tions are certainly less favourable. In Slovakia, 
situated in the centre, the response to the call to fight will 
largely depend on whether the Slovaks have really had 
enough of their “independent state” under Tiso. 

Czechoslovak policy in exile has concentrated on undoing 
the effects of Munich. Yet some of those effects are still 
there ; and to some extent they still colour the political 
ideas that prevail among the Czechoslovak emigration. 

The catastrophe of September, 1938, has not left the 
democratic tradition of the Czechoslovak Republic altogether 
intact. Disappointment with democracy and parliamentary 
rule was, naturally enough, fairly strong among the Czecho- 
slovaks when all their democratic virtues would not save 
them from national disaster. At some time even the belief 
in a single party system seemed to be striking root. Quite 
recently, President Benes outlined a new scheme for a three- 
party system: 

All our reliable reports from home state that the great 
majority of our people . . . are convinced that we shall not 
return to the former party system after the war, and that we 
shall set up a new Republic, more consolidated, and less 
complex. This means that we shall create a new party system 
comprising only three parties: a party of the Left, a party 
of the Centre and a Conservative party... . 

President Benes has not made it clear by what means he 
intends to limit the number of parties. One of the chief 
obstacles to setting up a three-party system after the war 
may be the multi-national character of Czechoslovakia. This 
difficulty may be overcome by giving each of the three 
parties some sort of a federal structure, with national 
subdivisions in each. Even so, the restraint of parties is a 
dangerous road for democrats to travel. 


Frontiers and Policy 


But the most important issues with which Dr Benes’ 
Government has been grappling are the reconstitution 
of Czechoslovakia with its pre-Munich frontiers, and the 
formulation of a programme of foreign policy. The two 
issues are interrelated. All the Allied Governments have de- 
clared the Munich Agreements null and void. But the most 
explicit assurance of the restoration of Czechoslovakia in its 
pre-Munich form has so far been given by the Soviet 
Government. Soviet influence will undoubtedly weigh in 
the scales when the time comes to settle Czechoslovakia’s 
complicated minority problems again. 

The Sudeten-German problem comes first in importance. 
Czech policy seems to favour a drastic solution in the shape 
of a transfer of most, if not of all, of the Sudeten Germans to 
Germany. On the wider German problem, President Benes 
has sided with the extremest adherents of a “ Carthaginian 
peace.” In his message to the State Council, he said: 

In my opinion a nation which has been responsible for two 
such abominable evils (that is, two world wars) merits the 
desolation which will fall upon it after the present war and 
really deserves to undergo a great national decline for cen- 
turies to come. ; 

The problem of Slovakia is less acute but not less diffi- 
cult. Discussion turns on whether the Slovaks ouzht to be 
given autonomy within the framework of the reconstituted 
Republic. Dur'ng the course of the first world war, the 
Czechs and Slovaks concluded the Pittsburch Acreement, 
under which the Slovaks were promised w'de autonomy. It 
was this agreement that the Slovaks later invoked in support 
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of their claims. In the course of this war, Dr Benes has 
consistently refused to give any similar pledge. Until recently 
he spoke, on the contrary, in favour of more centralisation 
than before the war. He re-stated this view somewhat 
emphaticaily on the twenty-fiith anniversary of Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence last November. But in the message 
which he delivered on his return from Moscow in February 
he put on record a revised view. 
There will be no disputes regarding the decentralisation of 
the State. I, myself, believe that the decentralisation of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia—to 


the degree that will be especially necessary in Slovakia—is a 
matter of course. 


The Pull of Moscow 


From this it may be deduced that the future structure of 
Czechoslovakia was one of the topics discussed during Presi- 
dent Benes’ visit to Moscow. While Soviet policy is com- 
mitted to the reconstitution of Czechoslovakia in its pre- 
Munich form, it appears at the same time to favour a solu- 
tion on federal lines. This is probably especially so in the 
case of the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine, the only Ukrainian (or 
Ruthenian) territory which will be left outside Russia, if 
the Polish Ukraine is absorbed by the Soviet Union. 

Finally, there is the problem of the part of the Teschen 
province that was incorporated by Poland shortly after 
Munich. Po'es and Czechs claim the province, and no agree- 
ment has so far been reached. On this question, too, there 
has been some difference between the British and the 
Russian attitude. Both the British and Russian Governments 
have denounced the Munich Agreement. But Britain has 
so far not definitely sided with either Czechs or Poles in 
the dispute over Teschen, while Soviet diplomacy fully 
supports the Czech claims. 

A survey of the issues arising out of the reconstruction 
of Czechoslovakia explains in part the strongly pro-Soviet 
character of President Benes’ policy. There can be no doubt 
that this policy is in harmony with a widespread feeling 
in Czechoslovakia itself. The tragedy of Munich has made 
Czechoslovakia turn its eyes from the west to the east, 
because in the eyes of the Czechoslovak people Russia does 
not share the blame for the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia. There is, in addition, the old Pan-Slavist tradi- 
tion, always strong in Czechoslovakia and now immensely in- 
vigorated by Russia’s triumphant part in the war. 

President Benes’ policy, however, is in the last resort 
based not so much on historical memories as on the new 
facts in eastern and central Europe. That eastern Europe 
is going to be a Russian sphere of influence has been un- 
questionably accepted by Czechoslovakia’s leaders in exile. 
But the question of what rdle Czechoslovakia may p!‘ay 
within that sphere remains open. The peculiarity of the 
position is that, while the Czechs have definitely turned to 
the east, they are still in essence the most western-minded 
nation among the Slavs; ard in the somewhat longer run 
they would hardly be willing to sever their links with 
western Europe. 

The question which is vital for Czechoslovakia’s future, 
and, indeed, for the future of all its neighbours, is by what 
methods Russia is going to exert its influence over its 
prospective sphere. The Czechs set their hopes on a Russian 
good neighbour policy. While they welcome Russia’s econo- 
mic, political and military preponderance in eastern and 
central Europe, they hardly think of this in terms of ex- 
clusive hegemony. 


Belgium’s Fourth Year 


DurInc the fourth year of German occupation, Belgium’s 
food supply situation improved slightly. The daily bread 
ration for normal consumers was increased in August, 1943, 
from 8 ounces to 8.8 ounces and in January, 1944, to 10} 
ounces. It is reported that the home production of bread 
cereals increased from 205,000 tons in 1940, when the 
fighting reduced it sharply, to 425,000 tons in 1942. In 
1943 the harvest seems to have been roughly the same 
as the year before, although another increase in the acreage 
under bread grain was reported. 

The few acreage and harvest statistics that are available 
are, however, contradictory. From what is known about 
Belgian agriculture before the war, it would not be possible 
to enlarge the area under cultivation very much or to 
increase the yield per acre ; both were among the highest 
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in Europe. The bigger bread rations have obviously been 
made possible by larger imports of grain, probably from 
Hungary and Roumania. The extremely small meat and 
fat rations were maintained largely from home production, 
and here it seems that heavy pressure on farmers has re- 
sulted in larger deliveries. As in other occupied countries, 
potatoes show the largest expansion. From 1940 to 1943 
the acreage under potatoes increased by three quarters. 

Before the war, Belgium had the largest consumption of 
beer per head of the population in the whole world. At 
present beer output has been reduced to three-fifths of 
pre-war producton. At the same time, its quality has 
declined. 

The diet provided by the rationing system is extremely 
monotonous. Formally there is a considerable differentiation 
between different groups of consumers; but extensive 
thefts of ration cards and a large black market show that 
the main concern of all Belgians is to improve their diet. 
Flemish farmers are credited with delivering their quotas 
more adequately than the Walloons. But this is obviously 
German propaganda. It seems also obvious that political 
reasons were mainly responsible for an increase in the 
bread ration. Peacetime necessities like tobacco have 
become luxuries and are entirely distributed in the black 
market ; all German attempts to control this market have 
been a failure. ; 


Much Reduced Output 


In industry, German and collaborationist efforts are no 
longer directed at bringing industrial output back to the 
pre-war level. The pretence has even been given up thai 
coal output is as large as before the war. It is admitted 
at present that coal output can only with difficulty be main- 
tained at four-fifths of pre-war. Only fractions of the 
steel capacity are reported to be working. The largest coal 
and steel concern, the SA Augrée Marihaye, has reported 
that, during the business year 1942-43, only 27 per cent 
of its steel capacity was in production. 

Restrictions on every kind of civilian production have 
not availed to keep up the output essential for Germany’s 
war industry. Production has stayed stagnant at a low level 
The concentration of firms has continued, particularly in 
the glass industry, which was mainly an exporting industry 
before the war. In all industries any expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity is prohibited. The restriction of building 
activities decreed in 1942 was again tightened in 1943. 
Private building is at a complete standstill. 

In modern industry stagnation inevitably results in 
decline, and this process is accelerated if resources of 
labour and material are taken to work outside the country 
or in the construction of fortifications and military installa- 
tions. During 1943 more workers were sent to Germany. 
and the numbers now employed in Germany probably 
exceed 500,000. At the same time, more Belgian labour 
has been forced to work on fortifications at the coast. The 
Belgian coast-line extends, however, only over some 40 
miles, and it can be assumed that Belgian workers are 
employed in this work outside Belgian territory. Con- 
scription of labour led to a resistance movement and the 
flight of workers into the mountainous regions of the 
Ardennes. The actual extent of this flight is very obscure. 
There seems no doubt that fugitive conscript labour moves 
all over the country, especially in the eastern provinces. 


The Export Drain 


The much reduced industrial production is not available 
for home consumption. The export drain has continued and 
increased steadily. In 1938 the value of total exports 
amounted to 91 per cent of imports. In 1941 it had in- 
creased to 157 per cent and in 1942 to 261 per cent. There 
seems to be no doubt that during 1943 exports may have 
reached at least three times the value of imports. 

Reduced industrial activity is also shown by a con- 
siderable decline ‘in transport activity. The movement of 
goods on the extensive inland waterways amounts to only 
one-third of the pre-war transport. The carriage of goods 
by rail fell by 12 per cent in 1942 compared with 1941. 
During 1943 a slight increase was reported. Naturally 2 
considerable part of transport facilities is used for German 
military purposes ; these movements are not shown in the 
statistics. The efficiency of the railways must have greatly 
declined ; the personnel of the state railways has increased 
by. 3 per cent. During the occupation of the last war rail- 
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way services were manned by German personnel ; this time 
Belgian workers are still employed. There are as yet no 
indications that any changes are contemplated as part of 
the preparations against the invasion. 


Financial Expansion 


Financially, there was another expansion in contrast to 
the industrial stagnation. Control measures seem to have 
been used drastically. The following summary of the annual 
increases in the most important financial items shows the 
general trend: 


In million Belgian francs. 


Central 
Bank Credits 

Notes to the 

in Banque National Total 
Circulation d’Emission Debt Revenue 

1941...... 18,823 8,799 17,939 12,283 
1942....... 19,451 16,817 20,482 13,824 
1943...... 16,298 22,770 235,546 * 15,189 


The relatively small increase in total revenue shows again 
the general stagnation of the economy. The increasing costs 
of the occupation, as well as the, mounting German clear- 
ing debt, are clearly reflected in the rising credits of the 
central bank to the Banque d’Emission. The rise in the 
national debt is correspondingly large. There is, however, 
the interesting fact that the increase in notes in circulation 
was smaller in 1943 than in 1942. This corresponds with 
the equally interesting fact that total deposits in commercial 
banks and savings banks showed an increase which exceeded 
the rise in the notes in circulation. There is only one con- 
clusion possible ; banknotes which had been hoarded have 
returned to.the banks in greater numbers. The inactivity 
of the Bourse, the stop on dividends and wages and so on 
have been partly responsible for this. But the main reason 
seems to be the impossibility of spending money and the 
standstill of private credits to industry. Generally, the 
figures reveal that, even with the most extreme reduction 
of economic activity, administrative measures can prevent 
or at least arrest acute currency inflation of the type that 
happened after the last war on the Continent. 


Letters to the Editor 
Relics of Dear Money 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Str,—In the article in your issue of March 4th reference 
is made to the common practice of Life Offices whereby 
a ha‘f-yearly life assurance premium is arrived at by 
adding 2} per cent to the yearly rate and dividing by two. 
An example is given which alleges the true effect to be 
a loan by the office of part of the year’s premium at a rate 
of interest equal to 10 per cent per annum, thus suggesting 
that the office is charging an unconscionable rate of interest. 
This suggestion is not correct. If it is really intended that 
the extra cost incurred in collecting and accounting for two 
premiums instead of one shall be computed at §s per cent 
per annum, i.e., at 2s. 6d. per £100 premium per annum, 
the obvious reply is that such cost cou!d not be so covered. 
If, on the other hand, a constant charge of 5s per annum 
per policy is intended, then in relation to the average 
amount of new premium per annum encountered in practice 
namely, £14, the interest yield works out not at Io per 
cent but at 3 per cent per annum. 

Moreover, these considerations take no account of an 
additional point which applies in the majority of cases, 
viz., that the 24 per cent charge covers not only additional 
collection and accounting costs and loss of interest, but 
also the chance of losing the second half-yearly premium 
altogether, if the life assured should die within six months 
of the yearly renewal date. 

€ comment in the article on the charge in respect of 
Overdue premiums should also be considered not with 
teference only to rates of interest, but with reference to 
the combined effect of interest and expenses.—Yours etc., 


A. SHREWSBURY. 
The Life Offices Association. 


[The ro per cent rate admittedly covers an insurance 
risk as well as an interest charge. The insurer is, in fact, 
Covering the life of the assured for six months of each year 
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at half the premium. The actuarial expression of this 
risk will vary with the expectation of life of the assured. 
For life policies as a whole it can hardly account for more 
than a small fraction of the 10 per cent rate. The fact that 
this rate has remained unaffected by the downward move- 
ment of interest rates over the past 13 years is in itself 
strong evidence that it must be judged high and a “relic 
of dear money ” in the present-day context.—EDITOR.] 


Jews in Hungary 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the letter published in your February 5th 
issue, Lady Listowel asks The Economist not to relinquish 
its splendid standard of accuracy; but she herself makes 
several inaccurate observations. 


1. The number of Jews within the present frontiers of 
Hungary was 724,000 according to the official Hungarian 
Census in 1941—not 900,000. 

2. There are at the moment five, not sixteen, Socialist 
Members of Parliament, and, as none of them belongs to the 
1942 Committee, which for all practical purposes replaces 
the leg'slature, it is dfficult to see how they can be the in- 
fluential party which she describes. 

3. Since the time of Bela Kun the Communist Party has 
been persecuted with unequalled relentlessness. To imply 
that individual Communists have no trouble if they behave 
nicely does not make sense. 

I was in Hungary from October 1939, to June 1940, 
working for Polish refugees, and in the course of my 
duties made several visits to the Budapest Detention Prison. 
Here I found hundreds of innocent Jews, suspected Com- 
munists, fugitive Czechs, etc., living in conditions which 
were a disgrace to a civilised country—without soap for 
washing or change of linen, crowded a hundred to a cell 
without a bench to sit on or any stick of furniture. Many 
whom I talked to had been there for months without trial. 
What Lady Listowel calls Hungarian democracy has indeed 
its limitations.—Yours, etc., FRANCESCA M. WILSON. 


5, Downshire Hill, N.W.3. 





“WHAT! Another of 
those ‘Zoning’ 
advertisements ?” 


‘T°? be in the fashion, we ought to say “Some of you 
can’t get our splendid chocolate now. We are sorry 
for you! All this zoning, you know.” 

And we say phooey. 


If we were still making our pre-war chocolates — Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp, Aero Milk Chocolate, Dairy Box, 
Smarties — there would be something in it. 


But we’re not. 


We’re making good chocolate, but so are other people. 
If you can’t get Rowntree’s, you can still get your ration of 
good chocolate. 

“Good” was not quite our idea of what chocolate should 
be when we had a free choice of ingredients and all the 
skilled workers we needed. ‘‘Good” would not have 
satisfied us then. Nor would it have satisfied you. 

Perhaps it doesn’t now. 

But there’s nothing to be done about it till the war is won. 

Then, when we are again free to set our own standard, we 
are going to set it higher even than before; for we’re still 
learning. If then you couldn’t get the things we shall be 
making, you might well think yourself hard done by. But 
for the present, we won’t say we’re sorry for you. 


To be absolutely honest, we’re more sorry for ourselves. 


CROWNTREES~ 





NE of the outstanding developments affecting post- 

war business conditions in the United States is the 
enormous quantity of liquid spendable reserves accumu- 
lating in the hands of individuals as the result of war- 
time saving. This is indicated in the following tables: 


INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS (ESTIMATED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE) 


(Biliions of dollars) 




















| 1940 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 
gh aes Ne i ! = 
| 
Total income payments to individuals ..... | 76-5 92-2 | 115-5 142 
Direct personal taxes ...............-.045 3°3 4-0 66 16 
Disposable income.............+.e00eeee: 73-2 | 88-2 | 108-9 | 126 
Spent on goods and services.............. 65-7 14-6 82-0 90 
Savings of individuals (including unin- | 
corporated business)............0.+e008 7-5 | 13-6 | 26-9 36 





INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS (ESTIMATED BY THE SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE CommMISssION) 


(Billions of dollars) 





! 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
ee - | ——— = i —EEE 
Increased equity in non-farm dwellings(a)..... | 1-7 1-9 1-3 
Increased equity in private insurance(a) ...... 1-7 2-1 2-4 
Increased holdings of State, local government, | 

and corporate securities. .............++00+ — 6 —7 2 

Increased equity in savings and loan associations 3 3 “3 
— 3:1] — 36 | —— 4:2 
Liquidation of consumer purchase debt to cor- 

NE ion bob bes oy 5650550059068 00555% > —1-] — 6 2-8 
Increased holdings of U.S. Government bonds. . ‘7 3-2 ‘} 10-2 
Increased holdings of currency and bank deposits | 3-0 56 11-7 

—— 3-7 | —— 8-8 | ——21°9 
DUM Cc ebeekbinehateeeeaoeess 5:7 28 -9 





11-8 








(a) For dwellings, equity represents the difference between the value of buildings 
and the value of the mortgages; for private insurance it represents the difference 
between the value of the policies and the value of the loans for which they serve as 
security. 

The significance of these large accumulations can be 
better appreciated by referring them to certain benchmarks. 
(1) If the war lasts through 1944 total savings for the three 
years 1942-44 will be substantially larger than the total 
income of individuals in the best pre-war year. (2) Never 
before 1941 did the annual savings of individuals exceed 
10 billion dollars. The average for the previous decade 
was less than 5 billion dollars. In 1943 they will probably 
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exceed 35 billions. (3) Additions to individual holdings 
of these liquid assets in the one year 1943 will be larger 
than both individual and corporate accumulations for the 
two-year period April, 1917, to June, 1919. 

Perhaps even more important than the increase in the 
total savings of individuals is the distribution of these 
savings among income classes. Since most of the instalment 
and other purchase debt was owed by people with relatively 
modest incomes, the liquidation of this debt represents 
savings by these individuals. Of still greater significance is 
the accumulation of liquid reserves of buying power in 
middle income groups. In the three years ended on Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, individual holdings of currency, bank deposits 
and Government bonds probably increased by roughly 
60 billion dollars. Part of this total will be held by un- 
incorporated business enterprises—producers rather than 
consumers—and by the very wealthy, whose spending habits 
it will not greatly affect. Most of it, however, possibly 35 
to 45 billion dollars, will be owned by consumers whose 
incomes are now less than $10,000 per year. Such a large 
increase in their liquid reserves can be expected to exert 
a profound influence on their post-war spending decisions. 

The very fact that these large holdings of liquid assets 
have not led to a ruinous price inflation during the war 
is an indication that people have preferred to save rather 
than spend their incomes. There are special reasons for 
this preference; it is important to understand them in 
appraising the possible post-war effect of wartime savings. 

Normally, people‘save for one or more of three purposes: 
(a) Investment either for income or for appreciation ; (b) 
planned future expenditures that cannot conveniently be 
made out of current earnings ; (c) protection against various 
contingencies that may result in a loss of income or in 
extraordinary expenses. Though it is difficult to distinguish 
these motives—let alone measure them accurately—they do 
form a basis for analysis. 

It is reasonably certain that the investment motive in 
wartime savings has not been important. While the return 
on war savings bonds if held to maturity compares quite 
favourably with that on other securities, it is not, for most 
people, sufficient to induce the foregoing of current ex- 
penditures. The second motive for saving, for planned 
future expenditures, is more important: today, especially 
since many of the things people would like to buy are 
just not available. But it is the third group of “rainy 
day” or “just in case” savings that are undoubtedly the 
most important. To these normal motives for saving may 
be added the rise in holdings of “ready cash” as current 
income increases and, finally, patriotism. 

In the post-war period, however, these motives may 
be considerably weakened because of the fact that individuals 
will have had unparalleled opportunities during the war 
to act upon them. Patriotism will no longer be so com- 
pelling, nor does it seem likely that the investment motive 
will be a more important influence after than during the 
war. Then, too, the spending of reserves on the objects 
for which they will have been accumulated should more 
than offset any savings by other consumers out of their 
current income to finance future purchases. 

The inflationary potentialities are obvious. Any attempt 
of producers and consumers to spend, on balance, sub- 
stantially more than their combined income can lead to 4 
very large post-war price rise. This could destroy the 
buying power of these reserves, their adequacy as Pro 
tection against future contingencies, and therefore their 
influence on the expenditure decisions of consumers, just 
as effectively as though the dollar amounts were dissipated. 

But the large increases in liquid savings need not augur 
badly for the post-war world. An individual with sub- 
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stantial holdings of cash and Government bonds is much 
more likely to spend his aveekly earnings than when his 
holdings are in his estimation inadequate. He is potentially 
a better market. The enormous wartime accumulations of 
liquid assets should greatly enhance his confidence as a 
consumer. If inflation is avoided, wartime savings can be 





Coalowners Decide 


On March 16th the Mining Association—the coalowners’ 
collective organisation—issued a dramatic statement. Its 
Central Committee had recorded agreement on a proposal 

to establish in each district a scheme designed to secure the 
maximum efficiency of production in the district as a whole, 
and in that connection to facilitate the concentration of control 
in the hands of a smaller number of undertakings. 
The decision is to be welcomed, even if it merely acknow- 
ledges what has long been public knowledge, namely, that 
the problem of combining good wages and profits with 
reasonable coal prices can only be solved by technical re- 
organisation. Hitherto all attempts to secure voluntary re- 
organisation on the scale required have foundered on the 
rock of uncompromising individualism, with disastrous 
effect in the present war. The low level of productivity is 
probably the major, if not the only, cause of the shortage 
of supplies. Moreover, in the absence of an improvement 
in productivity, the raising of wages to a level more in 
accordance with the nature of the work, and with earnings 
in other heavy industries, has lifted the price of coal at 
the pithead well above its price in other industrialised 
countries, such as the United States ; wages paid per ton 
of coal disposable commercially rose by 86 per cent between 
1939 to 1943, from ros. 10.73d. to 20s. 3.05d. It is hardly 
surprising that the delay of technical reorganisation has 
given rise to impatience, and, against the background of un- 
satisfactory labour relations, to a demand for its achieve- 
ment through nationalisation. The impatience was shared 
by some of the more enlightened coalowners. For example, 
Mr N. B. Brooks, chairman of the Bolsover Colliery Com- 
pany, Ltd.—one of the biggest in Great Britain—publicly 
announced the need for redesigning the industry, and called 
upon coalowners to declare their acceptance of the principle 
of reorganisation, and of their intention to apply it. The 
more progressive section of the owners has evidently carried 
the day, assisted by the growing public demand for 
nationalisation. Sir Evan Williams, who has been president 
of the Mining Association for 25 years, is understood 
to have expressed his desire to retire; there is to be a 
full-time chairman, to be selected outside the industry. 


* * * 


A Programme of Action 


A statement of good intentions, however, is noi enough ; 
by itself it carries no guarantee of speedy action. Indeed, the 
time has come when only a definite programme of action, 
with time limits, can be regarded as adequate. As a first 
step the coal mines should be surveyed by a committee of 
experts, if existing surveys are incomplete or out of date. 
Next, plans should be prepared for the technical reorganisa- 
tion of existing coalfields ; they should be worked as single 
units, which will involve the closing down of some pits and 
the development of others. Thirdly, the plans for individual 
districts should be related to the industry as a whole in 
order to ensure the highest overall productivity. Production 
plans should provide for the use of the best processes and 
methods within the limits of technical knowledge. Such a 
scheme would inevitably come up against the financial 
problem of widely diffused ownership, one of the impedi- 
ments to progress in the past. But finance should be made 
to fit the technical plans, not to obstruct them. The solution 
of the problem is to be found in some form of financial 
pooling. The danger is that the difficulties of valuation may 
be made the excuse for further delay. Obviously, the owners 
of a coal mine with good prospects, but not yet fully 
developed, would not care to accept past earnings as a basis 
of valuation. But a perfect valuation is impossible, and it 
should be possible, in conjunction with the preparation of 
plans for technical reorganisation, to prepare a formula that 
would do rough-and-ready justice. In sum, the test of the 
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much more than the basis for a temporary replacement 
boom after the war. Their presence and the confidence they 
inspire could serve to weaken the propensity to withhold 
earnings from the income stream. In short, they may do 
much to increase the size of the over-all market for con- 
sumers’ goods and services. 


owners’ intentions is not the acceptance of technical re- 
organisation as a principle, but the elaboration, without 
delay, of a detailed programme of action. Of this there is 
as yet no sign. 


More Discount Market Capital 


__ The discount house of Jessel Toynbee and Company 
is about to double its issued capital. At present this capital 
amounts to £300,000, the whole of which is in ordinary 
shares. The increase is to take the form of 300,000 redeem- 
able preference’shares of £1, bearing interest at 4} per cent. 
These shares will be placed on behalf of a syndicate by the 
New Trading Company. It was this company which figured 
in the £115,000 increase in the ordinary capital of the com- 
pany about a year ago, and the syndicate for which it acted 
on that occasion was understood to include insurance com- 
panies and other interests. Their intrusion in the discount 
market was purely in the nature of an investment operation 
and did not affect the control of the company. That is more 
than ever true of the impending issue of preference capital. 
The development is of special interest on two counts. First, 
it breaks the tradition of the 5 per cent rate at which dis- 
count houses have recently been issuing preference shares. 
That had all along appeared to be an excessive price to pay 
for additional capital in so well-protected an organisation 
as the discount market. That the tradition should be broken 
by one of the smaller firms in the market is doubly signifi- 
cant and welcome. Secondly, the coming increase will have 
raised the capital of every discount house above the figure 
of £500,000 which for some time has been held by the Bank 
of England as the desirable minimum for firms in this 
market. There is perhaps a solitary exception to this rule 
in the highly specialised firm of Seccombe Marshall and 
Campion, but as the official agents of the Bank of England 
this firm is rather outside the rules. The process of con- 
solidation and capital development in the discount market 
appears, therefore, to have completed an important phase. 


* 


The operations that have concluded this phase have shown — 
how abundant is the capital seeking investment in the dis- 
count market. Rather less dignified evidence of this attrac- 
tion of the discount market for investable funds was recently 
provided by advertisements appearing in a number of daily 
newspapers offering to purchase in part or in whole any 
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well-established discount house. That was the first time 
Lombard Street had appeared in the “ small classified ads.,” 
where it hobnobbed with mink coats and second-hand den- 
tures. The attraction of the discount market for capital can 
be readily understood. In no other section of the British 
financial and commercial system does a given amount of 
capital immediately acquire such high gearing by forming 
the basis of additional loans from the banks. The short 
loan fund in London is still increasing, partly as a result 
of the persistent expansion of clearing bank credit, but more 
especially owing to the accumulation of abnormal sterling 
area balances in London. For the moment, therefore, this 
gearing up of the book of a discount house whose capital is 
increased need not react adversely on the funds lent to the 
rest of the market. But insofar as the market is building up 
its books and especially its bonds on the basis of these over- 
seas funds, it is building on rather impermanent foundations. 


* * * 








Bradford Dyers Revival 


As was pointed out in a Shorter Note on page 380 of 
last week’s Economist, Bradford Dyers’ Association re- 
entered the dividend-paying list with a distribution of 4 per 
cent on its ordinary capital of £2,250,000 odd after a break of 
thirteen years. This caused no surprise. The company had 
more than covered its debenture charges for four years and 
in three of them had paid off ten years’ arrears of preference 
dividend, calling for £1,274,618 gross. Earnings on the 
ordinary, after charging one year’s preference dividend, 
exceeded 18 per cent in 1940 and half that figure in each 
of the two succeeding years. Last year they rose again to 
9} per cent. But since the payment of the previous ordinary 
dividend, reserves and carry forward had fallen from 
£930,000 to £235,000 for 1943. Even so, the consolidated 
balance-sheet of the group showed net liquid assets of 
£2,850,000 odd, against total gross assets and liabilities of 
£8,873,300. The fact that the ordinary shares stand at a 
modest premium suggests that results at least as good as 
those of the past three years are expected for some time 
to come, and no doubt there will be a very large demand 
for textiles during the restocking period after the war. It 
is evident, however, that the monopolistic position of the 
group has long ceased to afford it an assurance of earnings 
on its ordinary capital, which was inflated by a 60 per 
cent scrip bonus in 1925. The difference in the experience 
during the two wars is a striking comment on both the 
decline in the importance, for the world at large, of the 
British cotton industry and the extent of the mobilisation 
of resources for the war effort. War brought improvement 
this time as last, but five years’ equity earnings 1939-45 
amount to only 48.9 per cent, or 78.2 per cent.on the 
1913 capital. Actual payments on the ordinary for 1915-19 
amounted to 165 per cent and the earned percentage must 
have been materially higher. Despite misfortunes in the 
spinning and weaving sections, the virtual monopoly which 
the Association had enjoyed since its formation in 1898 
enabled it to earn reasonable, if lower, dividends until the 
collapse of 1931 came in sight. 


* * e 


Cartelisation in Cotton 


In view of the nature of the Cotton Board’s report, 
dealt with in The Economist of January 29th, it is not 
surprising to find Mr G. Douglas, chairman of the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, advocating a very close corpora- 
tion for the finishing sections of the industry. He would 
like to see the general adoption of standard prices, to be 
fixed periodically by Board of Trade costing accountants. 
Only those undertaking to adopt these prices and to sub- 
scribe to other rules, including the payment of standard 
wages, would be allowed to engage in the industry. The 
reduction in capacity—which is admitted to be necessary, 
although the Bradford Dyers’ Association has enjoyed a 
dominant position in this section for some 45 years—would 
be carried out by buying out redundant firms. The neces- 
sary money would be provided by the banks. Mr Douglas 
would: not formally debar new entrants, but he thinks that 
they might be required to pay a levy, additional to that 
required to liquidate the above-mentioned bank loans. For 
the rest, although it is possible that 


the universal application of standard prices . . . would call for 
the continuance of the quota and compensatory payments 
in certain sections, 


he ‘believes that there is nothing in these arrangements 
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which need constitute any hindrance to rivalry in quality 
of production, time of delivery and service generally. It jis 
a little difficult to understand the value of standard prices 
which take no account of quality of production, and it is 
equally difficult to believe that competition in services 
would be effective in concentrating production in the hands 
of the. more efficient, which is the only basis upcn which 
this country can hope to secure a high standard of living. 
Clearly, however, Mr Douglas believes in the genera! 
efficacy of charging a high price to one’s own people so as 
to be able to sell cheaply overseas. As to any possibility of 
the public interest being protected by the provisions for 
new enirants, the hope is surely illusory under the plan 
put forward. The new entrant would not only have to make 
his own way while both his selling prices and his wage- 
rates were fixed, but he would have to do this while paying 
an additional membership charge, whose amount would be 
fixed by his established competitors. 





* * * 


International Statistics 


_ ‘The presidential address that Dr E. C. Snow read w 
the Royal Statistical Society this week was the first since 
1939 and contained a welcome report on the Society’s war- 
time activities as well as a discussion of “ The International 
Comparison of Industrial Output.” Dr Snow took as his 
text the article in the Economic fournal of March, 1943, in 
which Dr Leon Rostas made certain comparisons of indus- 
trial productivity in the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Germany, based on the pre-war censuses of produc- 
tion in those countries. Dr Rostas reached the conclusion 
that productivity per head in this country was only about 
equal to that in Germany and rather less than half that of 
the United States. Dr Snow’s paper pointed out the large 
number of statistical difficulties involved in any such com- 
parison and threw considerable doubt upon the conclusion 
reached. Dr Rostas was successful in rebutting most of 
these criticisms, and the general result of the discussion 
was to leave the broad conclusion standing, though also to 
emphasise the difficulties in the way of making it precise. 
There is no doubt that American per capita productivity 
is, on the average of manufacturing industry, at least double 
British, and that is the main point of public policy emerging. 


® 


This controversy, however, was subordinate to the main 
point of Dr Snow’s paper, which was to urge the import- 
ance of establishing an international statistical body capable 
of making these international comparisons on a basis of 
strict comparability. Dr Snow appeared to doubt whether 
the existing International Statistical Institute wou'd serve 
the purpose, and it is certainly true that it is the results of 
statistical work rather than the methodology that are of 
most urgent interest. Dr Snow did not mention the League 
of Nations’ Conference on Economic Statistics. Whether 
this is the right body or not, it is certainly necessary that 
very much more attention should be paid to international 
comparisons. Not only are they entering into treaty rela- 
tions—as witness the decision of UNRRA to base its levies 
on national incomes—but they could also be used to throw 
much light on purely domestic economic problems. It is 
obvious, of course, that valid international comparisons can 
only be based on good national statistics. It is there‘ore 
encouraging to know, as was stated at the Statistical 
Society’s meeting, that the Board of Trade is laying its 
post-war plans on the basis of an annual census of pro- 
duction with a more extensive range of information than 


the quinquennial pre-war censuses. 


* * * 


Shipping Replacement Charges 


It has been increasingly apparent in recent months 
that the main preoccupation of managers and shareholders 
of shipping companies is the level of replacement costs and 
the adequacy of existing funds to meet them. A year ago 
the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association had hopes 
that costs might be kept within reasonable limits. This 
year they make the inadequacy of existing provisions the 
principal plank in their annual report. While reasserting 
their conviction that subsidies are harmful, they claim that 
the Government can 

properly be asked to assist in the replacement problem, at 
least insofar as it is aggravated by war-created levels of costs. 


It can scarcely be gainsaid that low shipbuilding costs are 
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eminently desirable, but it is very doubtful whether more 
than a fraction of the existing rise can be offset by techno- 
logical improvements. There will be some increase against 
pre-war, but it is at present quite impossible to assess its 
extent. Further, the need of assistance will vary in each 
individual case. Insofar as insured values took account of 
obsolescence already provided, total depreciation plus 
receipts for ships lost will fall short of replacement cost, on 
the basis of prices ruling at the time of insurance. But that 
basis has risen progressively. Those who lost ships in 1940 
will be far worse off than those whose fleets remained intact 
until 1943. Very possibly, those who lose none during the 
war will suffer the heaviest financial detriment. The British 
mercantile navy must be rebuilt, although there may be 
argument as to its exact size and nature. And there is no 
justification for the view that shipping should suffer heavier 
capital destruction than other industries ; rather the reverse. 
For what it is worth the LSSOA estimate that ship repairing 
costs are now some two and a half times pre-war levels. 
That will, presumably, not be the level of post-war building 
costs, but it is an indication that the gap may be consider- 
able. The LSSOA ask for adjustment of the Government 
Tonnage Replacement allowances and of tax assessments, 
coupled with low interest loans repayable over a reasonable 
period within the life of the ships built. Only the second 
of these concessions would bring in any money at present, 
but what the shipping companies need now is not cash but 
a reasonable assurance that they will not be prevented by 
wartime losses alone from possessing efficient fleets built at 
costs which are reasonable within the framework of post- 
war prices, 


Preparing to Salute 


The banking system has been well prepared to meet 
the impact of London’s Salute the Soldier Week, which, 
by the end of next week, should have netted more than £165 
million in subscriptions to the Government’s tap loans. In 
the first place, the decks have been cleared by sales of Con- 
version § per cents on the part of the clearing banks. 
These operations have been largely responsible for lighten- 
ing their investments by £26 million over the three months 
to the end of February. As regards more immediate pre- 
parations for next week’s effort, the authorities have seen to 
it that an ample supply of bank cash is available. Their 
Treasury deposit receipts call this week amounted to £80 
million and was approximately balanced by the effective 
TDR maturities. The preparatory easing of the credit posi- 
tion is reflected in the latest Bank of England return, which 
shows bankers’ deposits at the high level of £198,794,017. 
The banks will contribute substantial quotas of direct in- 
vestments toward the target figure of £165 million. They 
have also been enlisted in the London drive by way of 
sending out exhortations to their depositors to subscribe 
as much as posible to Government loans next week. The 
impact of direct and customers’ subscriptions on the bank 
cash situation will be largely cushioned by the pre-encash- 
ment of TDRs. As these securities will be encashed in sub- 
stantial amounts next week, it is probable that the Treasury 
will abstain from fresh TDR calls during this period. The 
technical credit position is therefore well braced for the 
coming shock of this sudden and heavy canalisation of funds 
to Government accounts. 


* * * 


Conflicting Views on Electricity 


As was to be expected the electricity supply industry 
has not found it possible to speak with one voice on its 
future. At one time a large measure of agreement seemed 
Possible, for a joint report was presented to the Minister 
of Fuel and Power by the Incorporated Municipal Elec- 
trical Association, the Provincial Electric Supply Associa- 
ton, the London Electricity Supply Association and a 
group of Power companies from the Incorporated Associa- 
tion. of Electric Power Companies, This report was based 
on the assumptions that the consumer should be able to 
choose freely the fuel service he wants and that no 
drastic alteration should be made in the ownership and 
Organisation of existing undertakings unless these can be 
Proved to bring substantial and permanent benefits to the 
Consumer. It contained a scheme that, while retaining the 
Present structure of the industry “so far as this may be 
efficiently utilised,” provided for any inefficient under- 
taking to be “brought up to the required standard fer the 
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area.” A separate report, issued by the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Electric Power Companies, is a variation of the 
main report, but both embody, broadly, the main princi- 
ples of the report of the McGowan Committee, published 
in 1936, that is 
the retention and utilisation, where possible, of the large: 
and more efficient of the existing undertakings—both public 
authorities and companies—and the absorption by such 
undertakings of the smaller and less efficient undertakings. 
It is now reported, however, that the Incorporated Munici- 
pal Electrical Association has approved a supplemental 
memorandum advocating the principle of public ownership 
and, in particular, local authority ownership. A report 
issued by the Electrical Power Engineers’ Association, an 
organisation representing the technical staffs of the indus- 
try, suggested a national board for the industry, including 
both generation and distribution. The Minister of Fuel and 
Power is, therefore, faced with a choice of advice ranged 
in favour, and against, private enterprise. His choice, surely, 
should be guided by technical rather than by political con- 
siderations and his aim the provision of electricity as 
cheaply and as efficiently as it can be had for given purposes. 


* * . 


Canada’s Sterling 


Some remarks of Dr W. C. Clark, Canadian Deputy- 
Minister of Finance, on Canada’s balance of payments and 
accumulation of sterling balances make interesting reading 
in the context of the new Anglo-Canadian Mutual Aid Pact, 
discussed in a Note on page 394. Dr. Clark emphasised the 
quite astonishing expansion which has occurred in Canada’s 
foreign trade during the war years, That trade amounted in 
1943 to $5,000 million, which, on a per head basis, easily 
exceeds any comparable achievement by any other country 
in the past. More detailed figures suggest that the favour- 
able balance of trade last year amounted to $1,350 million, 
which is more than 12 times the favourable balance attained 
in 1940—the last year before Canada’s exports came to be 
dominated by the gigantic industrial war effort of the 
Dominion. Although that favourable balance of payments, 
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insofar as it is being fed by exports to the United King- 
dom, is not finding any corresponding counterpart in accu- 
mulation of sterling assets, Dr Clark pointed out that as a 
result of such exports made before the Mutual Aid agree- 
ments had come into force, Canada had acquired substantial 
sterling balances. Between the beginning of the war and 
March, 1942, when Canadian Mutual Aid began with the 
first $1,000 million credit, the excess of Canadian exports to 
the United Kingdom amounted to $1,800 million. Of this 
total, $250 million had been covered by gold shipments 
from the: United Kingdom, a total of $840 million was 
absorbed by the repatriation of Dominion sterling debt, and 
the remainder, equivalent to about $700 million, which had 
been accumulated in the form of balances in London, was 
then converted into’an interest-free loan for the duration of 
the war. This should still be the extent of Canada’s sterling 
holdings. Canada, however, is evidently counting on this 
sterling as an offset against debts to the United States accu- 
mulated during the war years. Dr Clark pointed out that 
unless Canada could convert sterling into United ,States 
dollars and buy what she needed in the United States, its 
lot “ would be hard indeed.” This is an interesting hint on 
one aspect of the dollar problem after the war. 


* x * 


India’s Contribution 


More detailed reports of the recent Budget debate in 
the Indian Central Assembly are now available in this 
country. They provide interesting details of the manner in 
which the financial agreements between India and the British 
and American Governments are operated. Sir Jeremy Rais- 
man, Finance Member, explained that India bears no part 
of the cost of operations beyond its frontiers and only part 
of the cost of its own defence. The cost of British and Indian 
troops serving in Burma is borne by the British Government, 
and that of the American forces by the American Govern- 
ment. Forces raised in India and maintained there for local 
defence are paid for by the Indian Government, and so is 
their equipment insofar as it is produced in India. But 
the heavier equipment which has to be imported for the 
defence of India is provided on lend-lease terms if it comes 
from the United States, or is given outright if it comes 
from Britain. India is providing some reciprocal aid to the 
United States, but not to Britain. India only pays for the cost 
of airfields constructed in India if they are regarded as 
necessary for the local defence of the country. The airfields 
constructed in connection with the major operations of the 
South-East Asia Command and those which are used by 
British forces are not provided for in the Indian Budget 
estimates. This repartition of financial costs—the true costs 
are in any case borne currently by India—ewas agreed upon 
before Japan entered the war and before the scale of mili- 
tary operations in and around India could possibly have 
been foreseen. The financial agreements can hardly have 
contemplated a situation whereby the expenditure of the 
British Government alone in India would very considerably 
exceed the total Indian Government Budget. This dis- 
crepancy between local Government expenditure for which 
some effort at compensation through taxes and loans is 
made, and external Government expenditure, which is 
financed by direct borrowing from the Reserve Bank and 
by the expenditure of rupee notes, is bound to increase as 
the scale of operations of the South-East Asia Command 
increases. Unless India can be flooded by consumers’ goods, 
or unless the rupees created by British and American ex- 
penditure can be mopped up through taxes and loans, it 
would seem that the phenomenon of Indian inflation is only 
in its very early stages. The official gold sales and the issue 
of premium bonds have so far only touched the fringes of 
the problem, and in view of the prospect of a considerable 
increase in the flow of inflationary material the outlook is 
one that must cause misgiving. 


* * 


A Policy for Rayon 


The full accounts of Courtaulds for 1943 show that 
gross profits a‘ter depreciation continued to fall, and that 
the frgure before that provision was even more heavily 
down. The change in net profit,- previously slight, was 
quite appreciable last year, and the accentuation of the 
shortage of labour, already acute, threatens further declines 
while the emergency lasts. The investor is, however, less 
interested in current results thon ‘n the eventua! return on 
net liquid assets, now exceeding £42} million, resulting from 
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the sale of the American Viscose Corporation. Mr Samuel 
Courtauld has consistently refused to bind himself in any 
way on the use to be made of this money, but this year he 
gave a very strong pointer about what he will not do with 
it. His statement is the corollary of the British Rayon 
Federation’s protest against the Cotton Board Committee’s 
Suggestion for bringing rayon within the control of the 
cotton industry. He said rayon should stand on its own feet, 
that it is 
a new and rapidly changing industry in competition with the 
whole world ; whereas old English textile industries are fettered 
by old rules, methods and machinery, which are very much 
out of date. The extent to which Courtaulds, Ltd., are pre- 
pared to invest their funds in developing their textile business 
in England will obviously depend very much upon whether 
or no they see before them a free and unfettered field. 


This is excellent, and if Government pressure is exercised 
it should be in the direction of stimulating cotton and wool 
to new efforts, not in that of regimenting rayon. But Mr 
Courtauld’s own words show that rayon itself must not be 
closed to new entrants, to new ideas and to new efforts. 


* * * 


British Celanese Borrowing 


It may be recalled that two years ago British Celanese 
took power to issue £550,000 new 4 per cent debentures 
and actually issued £400,000 of them. The funds were re- 
quired for a war development and the debentures were 
charged upon certain fixed assets with a floating charge 
over others. The total to be created was limited to 
£1,500,000. The company now requires a further £600,000. 
It proposes to convert the existing issue into an equal 
amount of 43 per cent second debentures, and to issue in 
all £1,000,000 of them, carrying a general charge ranking 
after the £2,500,000 odd of first debentures. The final 
redemption date remains 1968 and the limit of issue 
£1,500,000. The additional £600,000 is to be provided in 
full by Morgan Grenfell in consideration of a commission 
of 1 per cent. Holders of the existing 4 per cent debentures 
are being invited to sanction the change, and acceptance of 
the scheme will amount to acceptance of conversion into 
the new stock. On balance-sheet values, the second deben- 
ture will be well covered by assets and the addition of a 
half point to the rate of interest is likely to prove decisive 
in favour of accepting the change. The equity holders are, 
however, likely to view the creation of fresh prior charges 
with some doubts, the more so as there is no intimation 
about the purpose for which the new money is required. 
It is generally assumed that the sum raised two years ago 
was for a new synthetic rubber plant, for which the Govern- 
ment granted the company a licence, and it is quite possible 
that the new loan is for the same ‘urpose. 


x * *x 


A Renaissance in Design 


“Colour, design and style—and prosperity ” was the 
title of an address given by Sir E. Raymond Srreat, 
CBE, chairman of the Cotton Board, in Burslem on 
March 17th. He pointed out that without success in this 
field there could be no prosperity. Overseas markets will 
not buy British products unless they compare favourably 
with those obtainable elsewhere ; and so far British goods 
are not renowned for their colour, design or style. 


British productions (he declared) should be characterised 
by a skilful, attractive use of colour, by designs combining true 
artistic beauty and charm with functional efficiency, and by 
that indefinable combination of all these qualities with novelty 
and the spirit of the times which we call style. 


The mediocrity of design which has hitherto been accepted 
will not do. Sir Raymond called for “a great renaissance” 
as the “ only salvation.” British design must be a reflection 
of the British way of life. Partly for this reason, the first 
requisite towards attaining better standards in industrial 
products is that the home market should want better stan- 
dards. A process of education among the public is clearly 
desirable. Sir Raymond suggests a campaign to stimulate 
public discussion which would pave the way for the 
naissance of new ideas on style and design. His second 
requ'site is that a sufficient supply of good designers 
sheu'd be available—and he puts mare emphasis on theif 
guality than on their numbers. Thirdly, manufacturers 
should support a policy of good design, and, fourthly, 
British achievements should be made known. The textile in- 
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dustry is well aware of the importance of the questions 
Sir Raymond raised. The Cotton Board’s Colour Design and 
Style Centre, which was set up in Manchester in 1940, has 
been doing pioneer work in stimulating design, in fostering 
co-operation between all sections of the industry, and in 
providing information from overseas. Sir Raymond’s address 
has significance for all sections of industry, and especially 
those producing consumer goods. He made the valuable 
suggestion that there should be more co-operation between 
various related industries, and he instanced particularly 
furnishing textiles, pottery, furniture, paint and wallpaper. 
There are many isolated examples of good design in every 
industry. The aim should now be to eliminate products 
which do not conform to the characteristics laid down by 
Sir Raymond. 


«¢ Civvy ’’ Clothes 


One post-war anxiety of the Armed Forces was allayed 
last week, when details were announced of the civilian out- 
fit to be given on demobilisation. Women are to be given 
the equivalent of the men’s outfit in cash and coupons. 
The men’s civvy clothes will consist of the following: one 
suit, one shirt, two collars, one tie, one pair of boots or 
shoes, two pairs of socks, one hat, one raincoat, one set 
of back and front studs and one pair of cuff links. The 
suits—non-austerity—are of, a quality equal to the best 
utility, and they are made in a wide variety of fittings and 
designs. The soldier is to be provided with the basic ele- 
ments of a‘ civilian outfit. No one would expect more than 
a minimum set of clothes, and it may be due to lack of 
imagination rather than parsimony that only one shirt is 
included. The demobilised soldier will be allowed to keep 
parts of his uniform—possibly a- battledress, underwear, 
socks and Army boots. All these he can find a use for, but 
the new civilian will want other equipment. Extra shirts, 
pyjamas, a dressing-gown, slippers, an overcoat, gloves, 
pullovers, handkerchiefs—the list will vary according to 
his taste and what he has left in his civilian wardrobe. Only 
a small percentage of the Armed Forces are likely still to 
possess an adequate stock of civilian clothes in wearable 
condition. Soldiers discharged during the war are provided 
for by grants of clothing or cash, and in addition they may 
obtain coupons in the same way as people who have been 
bombed-out. This is fair, and such a system could be 
applied on demobilisation. The number of applications, 
however, will be so large that administratively it is likely 
to prove simpler to give a block of coupons to each man, 
in addition to the outfit. Manufacturers will be anxious to 
know well in advance what the effective demand of the 
returning soldier is likely to be in order to prepare for it. 
The production of uniforms is now slowing down and 
capacity may become available for post-war needs. Contracts 
for relief clothing are being placed. Before the ordinary 
civilian ration of clothing is raised, attention should be con- 
centrated on meeting the prospective needs of the demobi- 
lised members of the Forces. The clothing the soldier will 
want to buy should be in the shops on his return, and the 
coupons which will entitle him to buy it in his hand. 


- 


* * * 


Industrial Catering 


In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Catering Wages Commission, the Minister of Labour is 
setting up a Wages Board for industrial and staff canteens. 
The Board will follow the normal trade board pattern ; it 
will consist of equal numbers of employers’ and canteen 
workers’ representatives with three independent members, 
one of whom will be chairman. Its functions will be to 


fix wages, prescribe meal and rest intervals and provide for : 


holidays with pay. It can also make recommendations to 
the Commission for improving the-health and welfare of 
canteen staffs and their conditions of employment, and for 
developing industrial catering generally. The Board will 
cover about 16,000 canteens, employing nearly 200;000 
workpeople. Works canteens fall into three main categories: 
they can be run directly by the employer, by an outside 
caterer or by a joint committee of management and workers 
or a workers’ committee. About 2,500 canteens are run by 
Contractors ; the majority of these belong to the National 
Society of Caterers to Industry, which employs about 
20,000 workers. The’ advantages and d'sadvantages of 
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GEC 


IN WAR—AS IN PEACE 


at the service of the Empire 





Before the war the G.E.C. planned and installed lighting 
equipment for tens of thousands of miles of streets and 
thoroughfares, and pioneered many new developments in 
this important lighting field. The success of these in- 
stallations, in all parts of the world amazingly varied in 
climate, conditions and facilities, stands as a solid demon- 
stration of the Company’s immense planning, organizing 
and manufacturing capacity. 


To-day, however, the resources of the G.E.C., the largest 
British electrical manufacturing organization in the Empire, 
are devoted to the war effort of the United Nations. In 
surmounting the innumerable problems that have arisen 
in all applications of electricity, including the important 
one of electronics, the Company’s technical experience 
and scientific advancement have been enriched to a degree 
that will be of incalculable benefit to all electrical services 
after the war. Then, just as the resources of the G.E.C. 
have been available for the war effort, they will be at the 
disposal of all concerned with reconstruction plans in any 
part of the world. 


ELECTRIFICATION SCHEMES 


G.E.C, Electrification Schemes have been applied 
to all industries, including : Aircraft Factories ; 
Chemical Works; Collieries; Food Factories ; 


Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Copper Works ; 
Locomotive and Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Works; Motor Car Works; Oil Refineries; 
Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills, etc., etc. 





ALWAYS IN THE FOREFRONT 
OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO,, LTD,, MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY. LONDON,W.C.2. 
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employing outside caterers have been widely discussed. 
While some firms prefer to leave their canteen in the hands 
of outside experts, the experience of many factories, as 
was shown in the latest report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, is that the best results are obtained where the 
workers themselves are associated with the running of a 
canteen. Apart from the joint industrial council for canteens 
run by outside caterers, the Catering Commission found a 
complete absence of any voluntary machinery for regulating 
wages and conditions in works canteens. Indeed, they 
report that : 


in certain of the highly organised major industries there 
is opposition on the part of the recognised employers’ or- 
ganisations to the idea of bringing catering workers within 
the scope of the negotiating machinery. 
The setting up of a Wages Board should introduce a degree 
of uniformity into wages and conditions, which are at 
present widely divergent. Past experience has shown that 
Trade Boards are valuable in raising standards throughout 
an industry and that they need not impede the develop- 
ment of voluntary joint negotiating machinery. The next 
stage of the Commission’s work, the consideration of wages 
and conditions of work in hotels, restaurants and similar 
establishments, will prove more difficult and far more con- 
troversial. 






No Nemesis for Nickel 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, by pay- 
ing a dividend of only $0.40 for the first quarter of 1944, 
has broken the tradition lasting from 1937 of quarterly 
payments of $0.50 on the common stock. Last November 
the chairman, Mr Robert Stanley, warned that earnings 
were falling and might involve a cut in the dividend. Despite 
this his statement accompanying the report for 1943 is 
‘firmly optimistic about future prospects. It is true that the 
amount earned for common stock in 1943, at exactly $2 
per share, is rather lower than the $2.15 earned for 1942, 
and only exactly sufficient to maintain the dividend. In 
view of this, although profits for the last quarter of 1943 
were in point of fact some $870,000 above those for the cor- 
responding period of. 1942, it is not surprising that the 
dividend level can now be kept up no longer. However, pro- 
duction at the companies’ mines continues at a high level, 
and—were it not for the shortage of manpower, which made 
itself strongly felt during the latter half of last year— 
would be appreciably higher. Copper has been subordinated 
to nickel production. Comparing 1943 with 1939 deliveries 
of the two metals, there has been a fall of 69 million pounds 
in copper against a rise of 55 million pounds in nickel. 
The whole production programme is of course geared to 
wartime needs, and details cannot be given. It is revealed 
that deliveries of platinum metals and the output of nickel- 
copper alloys have reached their highest level in the com- 
pany’s history. If present activity is high enough, Mr 
Stanley paints an encouraging picture of the future: — 


Your company’s cash position is excellent, it has no fixed 
debt, its plants are in good repair and are equipped for low 
cost production, and measures have been pursued to retain 
the goodwill of consumers of nickel. In comparison with its 
position after the first world war, the present status of the 
company is much sounder in many particulars. 

After hearing those encouraging words, the shareholders 
may be equipped to face the $0.10 cut in this quarter’s 
dividend with Spartan fortitude. 


* x * 


Production Balance Sheet 


A number of Government statements made in recent 
weeks show the present scale of Brita‘n’s output of aircraft 
and other munitions of war. Mr Lyttelton has given details 


of product‘on from the beginning of the war to the end . 


of 1943. For the RAF 90,000 aircraft of all types were 
built.. The Army was supplied with 83,000 tanks, armoured 
cars and carriers; over 115,000 guns of over 20 mm.; 
150 million rounds of ammunition; 5} million machine 
guns, rifles, sub-machine guns. and automatic pistols ; 
7,000 million rounds of small arms ammunition. Over a 
million wheeled vehicles of unarmoured types for various 
war purposes were manufactured. Similar achievements 
were recorded in shipbuilding ; 70 per cent of new con- 
struction is now estimated to be naval construction. 
Mr Churchill recently stated that this country’s output 
of aircraft—bombers and fighters—exceeded that of Ger- 
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many, equalled in numbers that of Russia, while Ameri- 
can aircraft output was double or treble the German figure. 
The increase in British aircraft production, it is claimed, 
has been achieved as a result of improved all-round 
efficiency, and greater economy in the use of labour. 
Thus the number of manhours taken for the manufacture 
of a Lancaster bomber has been reduced by 38.2 per cent’ 
in the last 12 months, and for the manufacture of a Spit- 
fire by 27.5 per cent between 1939 and 1943. The aircraft 
industry has probably reached the peak of production in 
terms of numbers of aircraft, though the maximum in 
terms of operational strength has not been passed, since 
more labour will be put into the production of heavy 
bombers. The limits of industrial recruitment have 
probably been reached, but there is still room for further 
improvements in efficiency, and for an extension of part- 
time work. The outstanding needs of the forthcoming 
period will be to maintain quality and to increase flexibility, 
without sacrificing output. Operational requirements may 
necessitate further changes which may involve the slowing 
down of some factories and temporary “ redundancies ” in 
the industry. It is satisfactory to know that steps have 
been taken to make the reasons for these changes known 
to the workers in the industry. 


* * x 


Company Results 


Bradford Dyers’ Association. 
Years to December 3lst, 
194 194 


Co % 2 4 1943 

‘ 
Profit after EPT ......ccccccsccceese 376,497t 590,191 ' 580,335 
Depreciation .........eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1%,473 146,309 | 145,903 
Income taX.......--.+sseeeeees gocedess t 201,608 | 195,660 
War damage contributions .............. 28,779 27,174 23,366 
Debenture interest ........eeeeeeeeeees 44,419 44,383 44,383 
Preference dividend ............+-0.5+-- 1§9,327° 159,327* 63,730 
Ordinary stock :— 

UCT beash cerns es saee ones snes 7,499 11,390 107,298 
SE NED Sin 0 30s.000ss500080nneeess Nil Nil 45,176 
Barnet %o.cccccccccccccccccsccccess a 9-1 a 9-4 9°5 
PME BH. noc cccccccnvccccccnccccesess Nil il 4 

General reserve .......ceseceescsecceees _ ce 56,000 
Carry forward ......cccccscccccvccccce 8,173 19,563 31,680 








4,604,972 4,289,016 3,831,859 
1 168,632 - 





Net associated company items c 205,79 1632 176,578 
Net liquid assets B 4 ‘ 1,528,101 2,201,281 2,851,683 
Outside shareholders’ interests .......... 243,578 291,316 418,620 
Gross liquid assets............eeeeeeeee 2,783,727 3,454,573 4,676,059 
Marketable securities...............+20- 134,598 265,632 707,455 
Tax reserve certificates............se00- 250,000 430,000 742,500 


+ After paying all taxation on earnings of subsidiaries. 

t Profits for 1941 are shown net of all taxation. 

* Representing 2} years payment of dividend. In 1942 payment on preferenc: 
stock (which is cumulative) was brought up to date. 

a On assumption that only the current preference dividend had to be met. 

B Figures for 1942 and 1943 separate the reserve for deferred repairs and thé 

rovision for taxation not immediately due from the total of sundry creditors, 

fh which both items were previously included. The former item has been 
knocked off the figures for net fixed assets for 1942 and 1943. This reform 
of the balance sheet means that the figure for net fixed assets is relatively 
higher—and more accurate—for 1942 and 1943 than for 1941. 


c Castotiog. loans to employees of £14,677 in 1941, £10,298 in 1942, and £6,777 
in ; 


The {1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 21s. 3d., yield 
£3 16s. 10d. per cent. ° 


x * * 


Guest, Keon, Baldwins. (Iron and Steel.) 
. Years to December 3lst, 
1942 1943 


1941 , 
Profit after taxation and deferred repairst. 626,950 661,043 6s4,141 
PPANOOMAHIOR 20.00 ccccccccccccsevccccece 350,000 375,000 375,006 
Re ree aba kns cok 3,982 4,000 4,316 
Debenture and 5% notes—Interest....... 113,559 112,285 110,974 
‘i. as », —Sinking fund. 34,840 36,334 37,887 
Preference dividend (net) ............... 39,053¢ 39,053 39,052 


Ordinary shares :— 








ee ialid cee eoeleeitenens 85.516 94,371 116,911 
ALLO 91,875¢ 91,875 110,250 
ET <6 oa5¢hanensondseebnaesss>'s 4:7 §:1 
adel an caes.teuhminete nes 5 

iced css cnekeanseoness 87,795 90,292 96,955 

Net fixed assets........sccceceeeeeeeces 6,737,186 6,456,429 6,202,648 

Net inter-company items................ 190,984 202,888 208,759 

Net liquid assets® ..........0.ceeceeeees 988,714 1,260,063 1,514,635 

Gross liquid assets.........ceeeeeeeeeees 3,410,955 3,387,255 3,957,305 

Sundry debtors ...........sseeeeeeeeees 1,813,910 1,696,121 2,278,455 


¢ Including dividends from subsidiaries. 
¢t Calculated; net shown in aceounts. 
* After knocking off provision for contingencies. 
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already been cut by 10%. Yet coal con- 
sumption in the factories has fallen by only 
5%. Let us face it. We are eating into 
essential reserves. 


RATIONING MAKES EXTRA 
THE SUPPLY POSITION WILL GROW TOUGHER 
There can be no certainty of regular deliveries in VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


face of the mounting military demands on trans- toe sae 
port—demands that will grow ever more insistent as The body must have enough vitamins A and D if it 
the moment of all-out attack approaches. 



































Coal allocations to the factories have ——— 
| 





is to remain healthy. Before rationing most of us got 


There is one way out. The immediate personal | Sufficient of these in our ordinary meals, but wartime 
attention of every factory management in this 


diets tend to reduce the vitamin value of our food. 
country can save the day. 


A daily dose of Crookes’ provides sufficient ‘anti- 
See that every worker in your plant understands 


the situation. Encourage the active co-operation ; : 4 a ‘ 
of every ‘man on the job.” Neglect no means to cut influenza , Pe , Sy. SP CONS Se 


infective’ vitamin A to enable you to resist colds and 


your daily consumption of coal, steam, oil, electricity, ‘sunshine’ vitamin D to keep adults healthy and to 
or gas—however trivial, however drastic. allow children to grow up with strong bones and 


Only further substantial fuel savings | °° te 


can now prevent factories closing. C RO ¢) KES? 
Only quicker turn-round of coal 


trucks can ease the delivery problem. HAL IBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL awn powre | LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/- 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


A VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 
MR C. G. HAMILTON’S REVIEW 


The meeting of the Bank of Australasia 
is to be held, on the 30th instant, at 
4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., Mr 
C. G. Hamilton presiding. 

The following is an extract from Mr 
Hamilton’s review which was circulated 
with the report and accounts. 

I hope you will consider the result for 
the year 1943 as very satisfactory. In the 
two preceding years we had to draw some- 
what on the carry-forward in order to pay 
the dividend and last year we brought into 
revenue £20,000 from overprovision for 
income-tax. In the year under review we 
are not only able to pay the same dividend 
as last year without bringing into revenue 
anything from income-tax reserves but are 
able to add over £20,000 to the carry- 
forward. In my opinion there is no more 
satisfactory feature in a balance-sheet than 
a substantial carry-forward. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Our balance-sheet shows a total of 
£74,244,914, an increase of £6,396,256 over 
the figures of 1942. On the liabilities side 
total deposits have increased by £4,329,514 
and now stand at the record figure of 
£56,106,502. On the assets side, specie, 
bullion, etc., have decreased by £6,831,777. 
This is a large drop, but a not unwelcome 
one, as it is reflected in expansion of three 
out of the next four items all of which 
produce interest and are readily realisable. 
Treasury bills, Australasian’ and New 
Zealand, are £920,000 higher. Special war- 
time deposits have reached £11,999,000 and 
show an increase for the year of £8,964,000. 
British Government securities show a de- 
crease of £743,841. This decrease was 
caused by the bank having to realise some 
of the British Government securities in 
order to provide sterling due to the Com- 
monwealth Bank in respect of exchange 
operations. The balance-sheet value of 
our investments stands well below their 
market value. Advances te customers, 
usually our most remunerative source of 
income, and other accounts show a reduc- 
tion of £673,487 to £31,266,739. This 
reduction is due largely to the lack of a 
demand for accommodation and also to the 
restriction imposed by the Government 
control. 


VERY STRONG POSITION 


The balance-sheet shows that the bank 
remains in a very strong position. About 
43 per cent. of our deposits are fixed for 
periods up to two years and therefore do 
not constitute an immediate liability. As 
security for the remaining °57 per cent. 
of our deposits, which are an immediate 
liability, we hold considerably over 100 
per cent. in cash in hand, Treasury bills, 
special war-time deposits with the Com- 
monwealth Bank and Government securi- 
* ties. 

Since the last accounts were presented 
we have closed a number of our branches 
and agencies under the rationalisation of 
banking scheme in order to release man- 
power for national service. 

The British Government’s agreement to 
purchase the whole of the Australian and 
New Zealand wool clip for the duration of 
the war and one year thereafter has placed 
the wool industry on a stable basis for that 
period, subject, of course, to there being no 
substantial increased costs of production. 

There has recently been signed an 
Australian and New Zealand political 
agreement which has been warmly wel- 
comed. in the press in this country and in 
the home Parliament. Mr Curtin and Mr 
Fraser are to be congratulated on their 
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notable achievement. The closer Australia 
and New Zealand get together the more it 
will be to their mutual advantage. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the general outlook in 
Australia and New Zealand the position 
has: immensely improved by the removal 
of practically any danger of the invasion 
of either of these Dominions by Japan, 
who must now be bitterly regretting her 
Ppiratical actions. Australia and New Zea- 
land are to be congratulated on the splendid 
and successful efforts they have made with 
the immense assistance of the forces of the 
U.S.A. in bringing about this happy result. 

It seems to me highly probable that after 
the war Australia and New Zealand will, 
besides enlarging their present industries, 
try to develop many new ones. If my view 
is correct this bank is, and will be, in a 
position to give most valuable financial 
assistance and advice in helping to promote 
such developments. We hear in this country 
much talk about helping in the future the 
small man in his business career. Here I 
know from my experience as a London 
bank director that far more is done to help 
the small man than is generally recognised, 
and I feel that our new superintendent will 
not overlook the claims of the deserving 
small man. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR W. H. FRASER’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of British Assets Trust, Limited, was held 
at 9, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, on the 
23rd instant, Mr W. H. Fraser, chairman 
of the company, presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, 


The Chairman said: 


In 1932 the ordinary stockholders re- 
ceived a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. 
for the thirteenth consecutive year. In 
1935 the company passed its ordinary divi- 
dend for the first and up to date the only 
time since its inception. The cause of this 
sudden decline in the company’s fortunes 
was the world-wide depression of the early 
Thirties, aggravated, partly by the fact that 
the ordinary capital of the company repre- 
sented a very small proportion of the total 
loan and share capital, and partly by the 
reduction from the same causes from 15 
per cent. to 2} per cent. of the dividend 
on our holding of 333,495 £1 ordinary 
shares of Second British Assets Trust. 
Since that time the investment status of the 
ordinary stock has been materially improved 
by retention of a substantial proportion of 
our earnings in the business both by this 
company and by Second British Assets 
Trust. This has necessitated a conservative 
dividend policy and we have postponed 
raising the dividend on the ordinary stock 
until our available income had reached a 
figure which seemed to justify expectation 
of its maintenance in the absence of un- 
foreseen and abnormal conditions. Even 
should such conditions emerge, our Income 
Equalisation Fund, .now amounting to 
£165,000 and invested separately in high 
grade and readily realisable dated securities, 
will enable us to maintain the present 
dividend during any but a prolonged set- 
back in earnings. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


For the past year our gross income, after 
allowing for interest on temporary loans 
and Dominion and Foreign taxation, but 
before deducting British taxes, amounted to 
£351,940 against the previous year’s figure 
of £343,691. After providing for taxation, 
expenses of administration, interest and 
Preference Stock Dividends, there remains 
£51,513, equal to gross earnings on the 
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ordinary stock of 21 per cent. against 19,6 
per cent. for the previous year. We recom. 
mend a dividend of 15 per cent. compared 
with the 12 per cent. dividend paid fo; 
each of the past four years. At the moment 
we see no reason to expect that our income 
for the current year will show any marked 
variation on that of the year under review 
We look forward to resuming the payment 
of interim dividends, but under presen; 
conditions the call for paper economy 
renders this undesirable, and shortage of 
staff impracticable. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


The capital position is again encouraging, 
but under existing financial conditions we 
cannot assume that, as has usually hap- 
pened in the past, a rise in the value of 
our investments will be followed by a rise 
in income. The general rise in prices has, 
however, given us a favourable opportunity 
to re-organise our list, and throughout the 
year we have been reducing individual 
holdings, which, at present values, repre- 
sented an undue proportion of the total, or 
which appeared to stand at unjustifiably 
high levels. Part of the proceeds have been 
placed in short-dated securities, the ready 
realisation of which will enable us to take 
advantage of investment opportunities more 
in our normal line of business which may 
arise during the post-war re-organisation of 
industry. I may say that in arriving at the 
valuation of our investments, we have again 
valued our holding in Second British Assets 
Trust Ordinary Shares at par, though at 
31st December last their Break-up value 
was 63s. 9d. 

I think I may be permitted to repeat 
what I said last year, that while we must 
from time to time expect setbacks and diffi- 
culties, I feel confident that these can and 
will be overcome, and that in regard to the 
corapany’s future I have no reason to be 
pessimistic. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRIGHTON,. HOVE AND 
WORTHING GAS COMPANY 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 17th instant, m 
London. 

Mr A. M. Paddon, M.Inst.C.E. (chairman 
of the company), in the course of his 
speech, said: Certain policies and certain 
suggestions are very prominent nowadays 
as to how the industry should be conducted, 
or should conduct itself, in the future. All 
sorts of suggestions have been made. One 
is that we have been hitherto subjected to 
legislative restrictions which are anachro 
nistic and should be done away with. 
Statutory regulations and _ restrictions, 
although they do impose limitations, als 
afford a very great measure of protection, 
and that seems very largely to have been 
lost sight of. 

Another school have pointed out that we 
should in future endeavour to reconstitute 
ourselves upon the “basis of integration. 
I can only say that that process, to m 
certain knowledge, has been in existence for 
the last 50 years ; but if it is to be adopt 
as a blind perfunctory policy of compelling 
different undertakings to be merged in each 
other without their mutual consent 
without the justification of economic con 
ditions, then I think it promises a Vet 
large measure of disaster. It must be tt 
membered that already the industry § 
under almost every form of practical regv- 
lation at the present time, and has been fo" 
at least a hundred years. 

There is a very great difference between 
statutory regulation and _nationalisatio? 
and I cannot help thinking that many % 
those who advocate a rather more actvé 
programme with regard to legislation have 
as their -ultimate object nationalisato® 
That cannot constitute any improvemet 
upon statutory regulation because it 1s no: 
subject to revision from time to time. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


SATISFACTORY MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 
THE FINANCE OF POST-WAR INDUSTRY 
SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of .the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General 
Provident Institution will be held at the 
head office, 196, Strand, London, W.C., on 
the 29th inst. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir est J. P. Benn, Bart., 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The one hundred and third report and 
balance-sheet discloses a big rise in our 
holding of Government securities and a 
satisfactory reduction in the expense ratio. 
The claims by death are given in total, but 
members will be interested to know that 
clams from war deaths, after four and a- 
half years of total war, still fall short of 
those suffered in 1914-1918 and that our 
general mortality experience in the year has 
been highly satisfactory. 


INVESTMENTS 


At no period in our long history has so 
large a proportion of our funds been in- 
vested at so low a rate of interest. That is 
the overriding consideration in a proper 
study of our accounts. emphasised in 
all my war statements, the board has fol- 
lowed in the letter and the spirit the war- 
time monetary policy of the Government. 
Members should, however, be made aware 
that if such a policy is continued far into 
the days of peace, it will be impossible to 
escape drastic revisions in our premium 
rates or in our benefits for new entrants. 
Your assets are still entered in your balance 
sheet at 1938 values, except in the case of 
new or changed investments. We continue 
for yet another year to ignore the large 
paper appreciation in the value of securities 
brought about by the cheap money policy. 
1944 is the second wartime valuation year, 
and it is surely permissible ‘to hope that by 
its end we may be able to see rather more 
clearly the future trend of values and decide 
how far any of this paper profit may be 
taken into consideration. 

For many years the international situation 
has driven the board to keep the funds of 
the institution as much as possible at home 
and within the Empire. In considering the 
practical problems of the post-war period, 
we should recall the happier times when 
your chairmen year by year took credit for 
the safety of your funds by reason of their 
widespread geographical distribution. In- 
vestments in a devastated world will require 
to be made with great caution, but it may 
help the world, as well as bring pleasure to 
ourselves, to contemplate a future in which 
Overseas investments will act as the acid 
test of the quality of peace and good will. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Our figures of new business follow the 
trend of the market and are better than 
last year. Our improvement is rather above 
the average, although we are among the 
Most conservative of life offices. We have, 


or instance, resolutely refused new policies © 


to cover the civilian war risk and yet a 
million and three-quarters of new business 
$ come to us, all of it of the highest class, 
carefully scrutinised by your skilful officials. 
I attribute our leading position, even in 
these war days, to the fact that we sell 
. Security” and in the estimation of the 
imsuring public there is no higher grade 
that commodity than this old institution 
can provide. Our policies range from £100 
to very large sums, but it is the quality 
father than the amount that matters and 
Wwe always give the same careful considera- 
ton to all _ applicants for membership 
Whatever their social or financial status. 


CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICIES 


We are very proud to have made a 
umber of losses on a special class of claim 


of which our members will be glad to hear. 
The amounts are not large but the circum- 
stances are interesting. When a child’s 
option matures, the parent having paid a 
small premium for perhaps 20 years, the 
child, now grown to manhood, even in war 
time, has a contractual right to a larger 
policy free of all restrictions. So some of 
our wonderful young airmen, just like all 
our pre-war members, are fully covered and 
some of these policies have become claims. 


FINANCING INDUSTRY 


Our great bankers in their annual speeches 
were all at pains to show how the banks 
are ing preparations to finance the turn- 
over of industry from war to peace condi- 
tions. These speeches taken together form 
a practical contribution of the highest order 
to the coming work of reconstruction. I 
would like to add a footnote from the 
insurance market, for the bankers can only 
modify, they cannot change, the first rule 
of banking, to lend on short term and to 
maintain a high degree of liquidity. By 
distinction a life assurance fund aims at 
lending on long term and we therefore 
provide a supplementary service likely in 
some cases to be suited even better to the 
needs of the industrialist. 


INSURANCE MINDED 


I have another postscript to these in- 
valuable bankers’ speeches. All of them 
made some reference to the danger of 
inflation and the chairman of Martins, in 
a happy phrase, asked the public to become 
still more “ banking-minded.” By keeping 
our money in the banks, instead of in our 
pockets or our stockings, each of us can 
help to lessen the risk of inflation and also 
help to provide, through the banks, the 
resources upon which both Government 
and industry must rely. This argument can 
also be extended to cover the insurance 
market. After the war the temptation to 
spend will accentuate the danger of a boom 
and the risk of a subsequent slump. The 
national good will be served by all those 
who have the wisdom to defer their spend- 
ing until the tendency to boom and boom 
prices has evaporated—and life assurance is 
the very highest form of deferred spending. 
The benefit is national as well as personal, 
for a premium paid to an insurance office, 
like a deposit in a bank, adds to those 
large accumulations of resources without 
which much necessary reconstruction can- 
not proceed. I therefore ask the public 
to be more “ insurance-minded.” 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


The United Kingdom Fire and Accident 
Assurance Company—now in its fourth 
year—continues to give us satisfaction. The 
loss of motor business, due to petrol restric- 
tions, has been handsomely balanced in 
other ways, and we see no reason to modify 
the high expectations we entertained when 
entering,-in a safe and ‘modest way, the 
general insurance market. 


STAFF 


Our obligation to our officers and staff 
has never been so heavy. Every remaining 
member, from the highest to the lowest, 
has carried burdens beyond anything pre- 
viously thought possible. The work of 
maintaining the institution, and presenting 
its accounts almost as promptly as ever, 
will be appreciated by large numbers of 
our members engaged in business and 
struggling with similar difficulties. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN 
NEW BUSINESS 


LORD ELGIN’S STATEMENT 


The 118th annual general meeting of the 
Society was held in Glasgow, on Wednes- 
day, the 22nd instant, The Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
Milne Barbour, Bt., D.L., M.P. (president 
of the Society), presiding. é 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., LL.D. (chair- 
man of the Ordinary directors), in moving 
the adoption of the reports and accounts 
said: The net sums assured for the year 
amounted to £844,788 (including £253,600 
assured under new Group assurance 
schemes), an increase of £212,649 as com- 
pared with 1942. Owing to the absence on 
National service of almost the whole of 
our outdoor staff we have mot been able 
to give to our connections the close personal 
service to which they have been accus- 
tomed in the past, and the achievement of 
this increase in.the new business is there- 
fore all the more satisfactory. It reflects 
great credit on our agents and those of our 
members who have brought the Society to 
the notice of intending assurers, and we 
confidently rely on their continued good 
offices towards promoting the prosperity 
of the Society by recommending it to their 
friends and connections. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY EXPSRIENGE 


The mortality experience continues to 
be favourable. The claims by death, in- 
cluding War claims of £42,705, amounted 
to £390,754 which, although _ nearly 
£100,000 more than in the preceding year, 
is still only 89 per cent. of the amount 
expected according to the mortality tables. 


The interest revenue at £629,311 repre- 
sents a return on the funds of £4 9s. Iod. 
per cent. gross and £3 6s. 3d. per cent. 
net after deduction of income tax. 


There has been during the year an excess 
of income over outgo of £454,948, so that 
the Life Assurance and Annuity Funds, 
including the General Reserve of £250,000, 
now amount to nearly £14,500,000. 


With regard to the investments, the prin- 
cipal change has been an increase of over 
£600,000 in our holding of British Govern- 
ment securities, which now amount to over 
£5,000,000 and represent 41 per cent. of 
our Stock Exchange investments. During 
the year the market value of our holding in 
Stock Exchange securities advanced sub- 
stantially and further widened the margin 
by which it exceeds the book value. 


MORE FAVOURABLE INTERIM BONUS 


In October last the directors had under 
review the question of the Interim Bonus 
and after careful consideration they with- 
drew the existing scale and substituted for 
it a scale on a more favourable basis. The 
new scale provides that all ordinary With 
Profit policies which become claims by 
death or survivance during the period from 
October 10, 1943 to December 31, 1945, 
will receive an interim bonus addition at 
the rate of 20s. per cent. per annum com- 
pound in respect of each year or fraction 
of a year after December 31, 1935, for 
which premiums have become due (or 
assumed due) and have been paid. Under 
the new scale the interim bonus will in- 
crease with each premium payment, and in 
no case will the amount be less than under 
the old scale. In addition, new With Profits 
policies effected since October 9, 1939, will 
now be entitled to share in interim bonuses. 
In adopting this improved scale the direc- 
tors have been careful to ensure, as far as 
can be foreseen, that the strong financial 
position which has been built up will be 
fully maintained. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S VIEWS 


The thirty-first general meeting of the 
Midland Counties Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, 
in London. 

Mr William Shearer (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his remarks, 
said: The accounts before you today reflect 
the financial stability of the company and 
will, I feel sure, be regarded as amply 
justifying the confidence you have invariably 
shown in its direction and management. 

The non-publication of detailed informa- 
tion and the absence of statistics during the 
war period, indicative as these are of the 
immense contribution the industry has made 
in the country’s emergency, have no doubt 
somewhat assisted the exponents of State 
or Regional control in their endeavours to 
lead public opinion along their chosen paths. 
Some people would go the whole hog in 
abolishing private enterprise in every field 
of business activity and of eliminating the 
so-called profit-motive. ; 

Others without real appreciation of the 
issues involved, or it may be with greater 
subtlety, in the first instance would intro- 
duce the thin end of the wedge only, limit- 
ing State contrul to certain specified indus-: 
tries. For some reason or other they do 
not show any particular desire to drive the 
wedge further in at the moment. 


RECORD OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


We are attacked as having a free field, no 
competition and a statutory right to charge 
for the commodity we sell. Have we no 
competition? You are well aware that there 
are several competitors in the field for 
heating, cooking and power purposes, sume 
of them powerful, highly developed and 
with ample resources. As to charges for 
current supplied, this matter is already the 
subject of statutory control, as is also the 
limitation of dividends payable to share- 
holders. If in certain cases existing safe- 
guards of this kind are found to be not 
altogether effective there is no difficulty in 
altering or extending them by simple means. 

But not a shred of evidence has been 
adduced to prove that what is commonly 
called private enterprise, but which more 
fittingly might be described as business 
management, as applied to our industry has 
failed, nor has any information been given 
as to precisely how the proposed octopus 
machine in practice would benefit the 
public, that is, the consumer, the employee, 
the taxpayer and the investor. 

The case for the continuance of business- 
managed, self-supporting tax-paying com- 
panies in the electricity supply and passen- 
ger transport fields is contained in their 
record of achievement, and that case, if 
honestly considered, is unanswerable. I 
sincerely believe that if the subject is 
studied dispassionately and removed from 
a biased political atmosphere, any thinking 
person who has observed and studied the 
working of the State Trading Machine 
during the war years will infinitely prefer 
the present system, with such faults as it 
may possess, and be convinced that the 
interests of the nation can best be served 
with a minimum of bureaucratic control. 

Ii is, however, ultimately a matter for the 
Government of the day to decide what the 
future of our industry is to be, but so far 
as we are concerned, I feel confident that 
you will support us in contesting with all 
the strength at our command the proposals 
involving the revolutionary changes. now 
being advanced. 

As I have said on previous occasions, the 
companies have no desire to stand still, and 
fully recognise that there are many improve- 
ments which can and should be effected as 
soon as practicable by evolutionary means 





* systems and voltages. 


within the industry itself, assisted by some 
relatively simple legislative measures. 

The most important of these would 
remove the threat of purchase by local 
authorities, which overhangs company- 
owned undertakings operating under a 
limited tenure. 

The majority of the power companies 
cannot to this day give a direct supply to 
consumers solely for lighting purposes. 
They therefore to a large extent operate for 
domestic and small power supplies through 
the ownership of Electric Lighting and 
Special Orders. No one, aware of the 
position, can dispute the fact that by ex- 
perienced business management these few 
power companies—they number about 20— 
have built up, within the limits of somewhat 
hampering legislation, highly efficient public 
spirited undertakings, and it is to them that 
the enormous development of electricity 


sone outside the larger towns has been 
u 


e. 

Surely then it would be a retrograde step 
to allow the disruption of these successful 
units to materialise. 


STANDARDISATION OF TARIFFS 


Next in importance is the question of 
greater uniformity of tariffs and some 
standardisation of low-voltage distribution 
Neither presents 
insoluble technical difficulties, but both 
involve material financial considerations, 
which, however, I feel sure can be over- 
come in a businesslike manner without 
recourse to anything akin to nationalisation 
of the industry. 

I am pleased to tell you that as from 
July 1st last we introduced a modified scale 
of charges which not only compares favour- 
ably with the existing tariffs of other under- 
takings (not excluding many of the larger 
towns), but is of uniform application to 
directly supplied consumers throughout the 
whole of our area embracing some 2,400 
square miles. The reductions made bene- 
fited consumers of all classes in varying 
degrees, and in the six months ended 
December 31st resulted in a saving to 
them of approximately £133,000. I mention 
this matter now to show that the question of 
standardisation of tariffs is in fact an issue 
which has been under our constant con- 
sideration for a long time, and that it 
requires no bureaucratic measures to see 
the issue brought to a practical conclusion 
whenever circumstances permit. 


NO NEED FOR NATIONALISATION 


I think it is a fair conclusion from these 
observations that there is no need for 
nationalisation of electricity supply in any 
form or for universal dislocation of the in- 
dustry, irrespective of needs or conse- 
quences by the inauguration of regional or 
public boards or the municipalisation of 
company undertakings. Let us rather con- 
centrate on correcting some of the outmoded 
provisions of 50-year-old legislation and on 
removing the few commercially and techni- 
cally inefficient undertakers by absorption or 
amalgamation, be they company or muni- 
cipally owned. 

Those responsible for the future of the 
company-owned side of our industry have 
a difficult task ahead, but if we all stand 
united, displaying the same vision and 
applying the same energy with which we 
approached and solved our earlier problems, 
I believe that a satisfactory solution will 
emerge, not only satisfactory to stock- 
holders and consumers, but beneficial to the 
future welfare and prosperity of the country. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and a final dividend of 5 
per cent., making 8 per cent. for the year, 
was approved. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALL DEMANDS MET 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general mec. 
ing of the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 21% 
instant, in London. ; 

Major H. Richardson, M.C., J.P. (chair- 
man and managing director), said that ip 
spite of difficulties in the existing circum. 
stances all demands had been me 
adequately, the plant and supply had been 
maintained efficiently, whilst progress had 
been satisfactory. 

The number of schemes for post-war 
planning in practically every branch of 
national life showed but little diminution 
and the so widely varying degrees of 
responsible and practical experience in 
their authorship created a danger of the 
few essential and attainable proposak 
being obscured by the fog of so much 
impracticable idealism. The directors were 
still of opinion that the only unbiased 
authoritative and clearly constructive report 
in existence on the subject of the develop. 
ment of the electricity supply industry wa 
that issued in 1936 by what was known 
as the McGowan Committee. The adop- 
tion of that report would establish the con- 
ditions necessary to the cheapest possible 
supply with the highest service. _ 

There had been some publicity given 
recently to an idea that competition 
between distributors of the principal fuels. 
particularly gas and electricity, should be 
restricted and possibly eliminated. Thar 
could not fail to be a serious retrograde 
step, and the supporting and obviously 
inspired arguments that fuel, etc., could 
thereby be saved were mere sophistry. 
Any attempt to dictate to householders a 
to which commodity they were to use and 
for what purposes would -be_ strongly 
resented by the public, even if such « 
provosal were entirely practicable. 

The report was adopted. 


LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC 


LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POWER COMPANIES’ RECORD 


























































































The annual general meeting of the 
Lancashire Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 23rd 
instant, in London. 

Sir Joseph Nall, D.S.O., M.P., the chair- 
man, said that with the balance of £15,415 
brought forward from the previous year 
they had available a total of £198,227 
compared with £198,365 in the previous 
year. They proposed to pay dividends a 
the same -rates as last year. re 

The spate of critical and mostly political 
views on the future of electricity distribv- 
tion continued unabated. The electrical 
supply industry had met every call made 
upon it for war purposes and, almost alone 
among the great employing industries of the 
country, had done it with singular freedom 
from troubles common in certain quarters. 

He had referred last year to the fact that 
their tariff was entirely uniform over widely 
varying urban and rural areas which they 
were supplying direct and compared favour- 
ably with the charges made by adjoining 
authorities. Room for minor adjustment 
there might be, and the desirability o! 
achieving a more uniform basis of tarif 
for domestic supplies was freely admitted 
and was under diligent consideration by 
those most competent to deal with 1 

Public ownership was no certain road 
to the immediate availability of publ« 
service, as was Clearly indicated in othe! 
parts of the country where scores of 
parishes were still thirsting for a public 


supply of water, although they had already 

got, or in a very short time could have, ¢ 

supply of electricity from an. authorised 

undertaking already in a position to give 

it the moment circumstances permitted. 
The report was adopted.. 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED 


NEW USES FOR BORON PRODUCTS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Borax Consolidated, Limited, was 
held, on the 23rd instant, in London, Mr 
D. Abel Smith, M.C., the chairman, pre- 
siding. ; 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts: The net profit for 
the year under review amounts to £398,453, 
representing an increase of £30,795 over 
last year. Adding to the above profit the 
amount brought forward from 1942 the 
total to be dealt with is £659,452. From 
this we have to deduct provision for British 
taxation £279,670, consisting of an appro- 
priation of £190,920 from profits, together 
with the sum of £88,750 to be deducted 
from the dividends paid and proposed. 
This leaves a balance of £379,782. , 





DIVIDENDS OF 7} PER CENT 


We have already paid the sum of 
444,000, less income tax, on the 53 per 
cent, Cummulative preference stock. Also an 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
preferred ordinary stock was declared on 
October 26, 1943, and paid on Decem- 
ber 3, 1943, absorbing £13,000 less income 
tax, and we now propose the payment of 
a final dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
preferred ordinary stock, which will absorb 
a further £18,000, and to pay a dividend 
of 73 per cent. on the deferred ordinary 
stock, representing the sum of £97,500, 
less income tax. 

The figure of trade creditors, increased 
by about £73,000, includes current taxation, 
whilst to comply with the recent recom- 
mendations of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants we have this year provided 
for all taxation as far as can be ascertained 
on profits earned up to September 30, 1943, 
setting up a separate provision for future 
taxation which represents one full year’s 
estimated tax liability and amounts to a 
very considerable figure, namely £314,989. 
For this purpose the sum of £100,000 has 
been transferred from reserves for exchange 
and contingencies set aside in past years 
and no longer required. 

Costs of production both at our mines 
and refineries have steadily increased—an 
inevitable sequel to wartime conditions. 
In the face of these handicaps and the 
competition we are called upon to meet 
you will, I am sure, share our satisfaction 
at the results achieved. Fortunately, on 
the other hand, under the spur of war 
exigencies, scientific research has led to 
the application of Boron products in 
entirely new directions, some of which we 
have reason to believe will prove capable 
of considerably wider development for 
industrial purposes when the wheels of 
commerce revolve again freely. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Much attention has been focused 
tecently on the vital need of promoting 
research in industry. It has been suggested 
that a Central Research Board should be 
established, and also that a very substantial 
sum be allocated by the Government to 
enlarging and equipping the technical 
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training centres and considerably increas- 
ing the number of research fellowships. If 
carried out, this scheme should ensure a 
steady and increasing supply of skilled 
laboratory technicians. I venture to submit 
that it would prove a great incentive and 
encouragement to all concerned in this 
research movement if the authorities would 
take the initiative and permit such expenses 
devoted exclusively by private firms to 
research to be freed from taxation. In the 
end the benefits derived therefrom are 
bound to redound to the advantage of the 
Exchequer. 


BORAX IN AGRICULTURE 


Satisfactory progress has been main- 
tained. The interdependence of mineral 
elements required by plants is becoming 
increasingly appreciated ; this will lead to 
a greater demand for balanced fertilisers 
and therefore for Boron products. R 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


That company has_ been’ working 
throughout the year to capacity and readily 
disposing of its production. We are proud 
to report that the “ E” Award was recently 
conferred by the U.S.A. Army and Navy 
authorities for the excellence of its services 
and we have every reason to express our 
appreciation of the very capable manage- 
ment of this important undertaking. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
trading to date has started satisfactorily 
and, unless any disturbing features inter- 
vene, should so continue. As and when 
peace conditions prevail and the present 
barriers are removed I believe we can 
anticipate with confidence a marked impetus 
to the demand for our crude and refined 
materials in all the released markets which 
have so long been denuded. In addition 
we can look forward to the resumption of 
activities in many channels at present con- 
trolled or restricted by rationing 

The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXPLORATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of this company will be held, on the 29th 
instant, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the directors for the year ended 
December 31, 1943, which incorporates the 
information given in normal times at the 
annual meeting by the chairman, Mr F, A. 
Robinson: The net profit amounts to 
£59,237. There has heen written off on 
account of depreciation of certain holdings 
£17,550. Your directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of § per cent., leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £23,764. 

The dividend is subject to income-tax at 
6s. in the £. The net dividend represents 
the equivalent of 7 per cent., less tax at 
tos. in the £. 

The net cash assets after deducting 
current liabilities amount to £170,462, and 
the company is thus in a position to take 
advantage of opportunities for investment 
in suitable undertakings as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 
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RUBBER. PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUSI, 
LIMITED 


REVENUE PROSPECTS 





The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 22nd 
instant, in London, Mr H. J. Welch (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s address circulated with the 
accounts:—So far as can be foreseen the 
annual revenue likely to be received under 
present conditions will more than cover 
annual expenditure. Although the “ Trust ” 
has £50,000 to the credit of its dividend 
equalisation reserve and has increased its 
“carry forward” much above the normal, 
the board does not, in the existing very 
abnormal conditions, feel justified in recom- 
mending payment of a dividend. 

The Ministry of Food have continued to 
purchase the entire quantities of tea avail- 
able for export from India, Ceylon and 
East Africa. Production has continued on 
the largest possible scale, but owing to 
shortage of manures and labour, crops will 
not reach the record figure attained in 1942. 

Although strenuous efforts have been 
made to increase the output of crude rubber, 
the new supplies during the past year have 
not exceeded the quantity estimated. Stocks 
of crude rubber have therefore been drawn 
upon considerably, and as natural rubber 
is still required for all goods subjected to 
heavy wear and tear, it is vitally necessary 
that every effort should be made to increase 
the output. Naturally a cause of anxiety to 
plantation producers is the future competi- 
tion of crude rubber with synthetics. 

Whilst doubtless there are very difficult 
times ahead for the rubber plantation in- 
dustry, I have no doubt it will find means 
to survive them successfully, and that once 
again it will take its useful place in the 
world’s economy. 

The report was adopted. 


LONDON AND RHODESIAN | 
MINING AND LAND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The adjourned ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 21st 
instant, in London, the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Elibank, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an exfract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts: —There has again 
been an increase in our gross revenue, 
which, this year, is approximately £16,000 
higher. The net profit is £86,136, which 
compares favourably with the previous two 
years ; in 1942 the profit was £70,777 and 
in 1941 £55,715. The financial position 
shows a considerable improvement. _ 

Our interests in Southern Rhodesia are 
widely spread, so that the amount which we 
have already contributed, and are contri- 
buting, directly and indirectly in taxation 1s 
very considerable. We are growing very 


anxious about the future and the result 
which this heavy taxation will have on the 
postwar position, in regard to capital assets 
and liquid resources. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Tea Crop Purchases.—The Combined Food Board has agreed 
that the Ministry of Food shall be the sole purchaser of the 
¢xportable surpluses of tea in 1944 from India, Ceylon and East 
‘Arica, following the practice of last year. The purchases will 
be made by the Ministry on behalf of the Dominions, the Allies 
and of neutral countries, and through the Combined Food Board 

tions will be made to all the countries concerned. 
e Board of Education has 


education authorities, in view of the importance of an 
‘Acreased supply of well-qualified recruits to the building in- 


Building Industry Training.— 





dustry, to explore the possibility of establishing mew junior 
schools for building and enlarging existing schools, and, wherever 
wartime difficulties of staff and accommodation can be over- 
come, to have the arrangements for the new or additional intake 
ready as soon as possible this year. The transfer to the teaching 
service of suitable men born on or before June 22, 1910, at 
present employed in the building and allied trades will be facili- 
tated. Pre-fabricated huts will be made available. 


The age of 


entry to the schools is about 13 years, and the courses are of 

two or three years’ duration. Before the war the annual intake 

was about 300 boys. This figure has been raised to about 4,000 
‘Continued on page 416) 
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in the last two years, and it is hoped that it will reach 10,000 
when the war is ended. © 


-“ The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended March 22nd. The complete 
— (1935 = 100) was 151.2; crops, 123.2; and raw materials, 
185.5. 

BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Mar. 14, 
GRAIN, etc. 1944 


eat s. d. 
ea weet. S0n 1b. £0). St. J... . 5c ec sbecesecen 51 23 
ee EEE TOD Siig cc a:s's ons see ous cuban eens 15 7 
Barley Eng. Gar., av. per cwt. (€)..... 2... e cece eee 27 8 
Oats (e) ,, oe et. wie Saxe ea eee ue bnew ae eS 16 6 


JUTE (per ton) 
eS 40/15/0 


(e) Average for weeks ended March 1] and March 18. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 14, 
1944 
GRAINS (per bushel)— 7 
IR EIN 5 io) own C15 b's a bs. 4 a oss Ss Sw Sie 
SO SG ee Sus 
OE SS 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)--- 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 
sani Dee cnietaceshiaaeeokoee 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931= 100 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
July, 1914= 100 


| Fue! and | | Other 
Light Items 


First Day 


of Month Food | Rent 


| | Clothing Total 


Le 138 162 205-210 | 180-185! 180 | 
eos 166 164 295 | 212 219 187 
eee 166 164 | 380-385 | 228 230 199 
Reece 160 164 | 395-400 | 240 265 200 
cece 166 164 | 345) (| 284 291 


, 164 164 370 | 244 268 
resist | 164 164 365 | 244 | 268 


| 168 164, 340-345) 244 Ss 29 
Hae | 168 164-340-345 | 252 291 
aac ee | 168 e Lote ef 


Source : Minisiry of Labour Gazette. 


INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 


(1937 = 100) 


Stocks } 

(end Home - on — 
year and Trade Change 
month) . — a 

Year Ago 


1 
PNG ae eG ws & wich 94 - 7+ 
SS 105 +10- 
Eek hy Ree eee 6 a Oe 96 
rier eis tices 104 
Pees a oa ok cans 96 


ee es Baa he 8l 80 
DEE eee ca Gaba x 16 14 
Ce iceecig: 3s. 6|lUCOB 


SMR Saat caca hase 66 64 


Indices coleaineed oy Wholesale Textile hand iation in collaboration with Bank 
of England. 
Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout. 
* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September, 1942. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘* FINANCIAL NEws ”’ 


INDICES 


Total Security Indices 
2 Corres. So ae ia 
Rargins | Day 
List. 1943 ' 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
A | shares* Int.7 


Mets cinsaves 4,583 5,123 | 104-0 
ie keessensuk 4,628 4,42 104-0 
ee ikekuace | 6,126 , | 104-1 

; 5,023 873} 104-0 
ibkakensss 4,448 5,23! 104-0 


~* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 104-6 
(Feb. 18) ; ‘lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135-4 (Feb. 23) : 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF io COMMON STOCKS 


Average | Transactions |; 1944 | Average | Transactions 
119-0 1,148,000 Mar. 14... | 120 -6 1,007,000 
119-3 680,000* | » 45... | 330-4 1,185,000 
119-6 | 1,619,000 » 6... | Od 1,594,000 





1943 : ‘High, 125- “4 (July 14). Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). * Two-hour session. 
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(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1943 
Low High 
Jan. July 


6 i 13 


Mar. 


| 
| | 
| 1944 | 


SASS | 72-6 99-9 


37 Industrials ........ | #@t-2 133°5 {i 96: 
| QT. 
De RIRMROB Soe geese 67-9 - 89 -6a 8 


98 - 
97- 
88 - 


| 
0 Ods........... 78-5 | 100-9 9 | 


6-3 
4-67 


OR. ee I 4-35 | 4 “78 
| | 


* Common Stoc ie. (a) Aug. 25. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
farch 25, 1944 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 4 
To Shareholders only ............ 85,687 se 257,06) 
By Permission to Deal........... 141,257 se 178,605 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 417. 
Including 
Conversions 


£ 
218,587,445 
419,775,119 


Excluding 
Conversions 
£ 
208,294,789 
411,456,825 


Destination* 


Brit. Emp. ‘Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Préf. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 4 
ecg 208,176,539 118,250 Nil 207,081,125 551,749 661,915 
Gases 410,669,225 787,600 Nil 406,644,083 609,837 4,202,905 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to March 14, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been : vranted 


Nature of Borrowing’ 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the money market 
has been exceptionally comfortable this week. This largely 
reflects preparations for London’s Salute the Soldier Week, 
which are discussed in a note on page 407. The banks have 
been so well supplied with funds that despite the imminence 
of heavy calls on their resources, they have been persistent 
buyers of bills. These purchases have helped the market which 
obtained a 31 per cent. allotment at last week’s Treasury Bill 
tenders. The Bank return shows an increase of £18,120,000 
in Government securities. This movement symbolises the 
preparatory expansion in the cash basis. Of the expansionist 
effect of this increase and of a £2,000,000 rise in Other securities, 
£2,159,000 has been taken up by a further expansion in the 
note circulation. This, however, has allowed bankers’ deposits 
to rise by £19,865,000 over the week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Mar. 17th and Mar, 23rd :— 


Bank rate, 2% {changed from 3% October 26, 11958). Discoont rates: Bank 
oa 7. yin: same. 5, .* Som months, iar . ae 
= 5" 139, Short Loans, 1-13%” Bank deposit rates, 3%. De Yenea 

4%; at notice, 2%. 


E Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England ‘remained 
uoch: . between Mar. 17th and Mar. 23rd. .(Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange! 


United States. 4 4 024-03; ; transfers 4-02: Canadas. 
6 (4-868) 4 iar é‘ Se mtn 4 Lis 1h. —. a (25 +284) 


17 — Francs 197: 8-81-85 Sweden. 
(18 TEN ee ke 85-95. Daten! West Indica Florin (12 11) 7-38-82. 


Escudos (110) ~. -80-100 7 mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Paname. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83- 64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 
fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fized Rates Payment at Bank of England fs Clearing Offices. Spale 
Pesetas 44-00. it Piastres 520. Italy. 71-2 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Mar. 17th and 
Mar.* 23rd. ¥ *.7 


E Piastres 97 India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17#- ith 6 
eeiglan Con Congo. Franc 176h-4* Ghina. "National $334. trans “RI 126-1 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine specs! 
account: 16-08 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged # 
follows: United States. % cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Swi 5 
5 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
New Y ter. an | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
aw Veen | iw | 17 | 18 20 | 21 
' — raed ne ee eee ae } 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
SF ieee | 402a§ | 40288 | 40288 | 40238 | 4024$ | 40235 
coaeans . 89-375 | 89-310 | 89-430 | 89-310 | 89-310 
eben we . 28 -80 27 80 27 -40 27-00 | 27-00 
Senos ‘ | 24 -85* | 24-90" | 24-95% | 24-95* | 
caKahine ess . 5-16 ; 6:16 5-16 5°16 
isan seu : 4-10 : | 4-10 4-10 4-10 
Senn ° 9-20 4 ; 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .....| 23-86 23°86 | ‘ | 23-86 25-86 23 -86 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. 
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March 25, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Mar. 18, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £54,480,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £124,507,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £170,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
114,961,045, the deficit accrued since April 
ist s £2,682,114,000 against £2,720,903,000 
jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- | ie 
Revenue mate | — | i | Week | Week 
1943-44; 4 | tg (| ended | ended 
\ | Mar. | Mar. 
Mar. | Mar. | 20 | 18 
} 20, i ae. P : 
| | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | — 
ORDINARY | | | ’ 
REVENUE | | ; 
Income Tax... ./1175000) 960,624/1133180) 24,628 20,700 
NI 5 6.0'50:0. 80,000; 71,038) 71,872 2,580| 2,780 
Estate, etc. | 
ae 100,000} 90,066} 94,056, 1,915) 2,238 
ee 17,000} 13,580) 16,440; 400 ... 
NDC. ..---- 1509.00! -29:725| 30,707 1,900] 412 
2 : 337,877) 451,895! 7,020) 7,994 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 910 878) 60) 10 











Total Inld, Rev.1873000|1503820 1799028| 38,503) 34,134 






























































Customs ....... 525,320] 447,642) 540,672) 11,845] 14,676 
ee SSeee | 450,180) 407,400/ 458,400) 2,600) 3,600 
cereal }. eee 
Total Customs & | 
Bate. «6.06 975,500) 855,042) 999,072) 14,445) 18,276 
Motor Duties...| 25,000) 28,224) 27,294 
Canadian Govt. i | 
Contribution . oce799) 4... | «. | 
P.O. (Net Re- | 
| ee 400} 9,977) ... Dr. 23! 
WirelessLicences; 4,700) 4,200) 4,340; ... 
Crown Lands... 800 960) 980) ... 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans} 4,100} 4,061; 6,449! 682) ... 
Miscell. Receipts, 24,000) 88,010) 73,385 907] 2,070 
Total Ord. Rev. 2907500 2719013 2910548) 54,513} 54,480 
| 
SeLP-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632) 102,523) 107,100) 1,523) 1,450 




















a '3018132,2821536 5017648 56,036 55,930 


x 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| 








payments 

(£ thousands) 
aioe Esti- ene ae om 
iacemamel | ons 4 i — Week | Week 
| na to | ended | ended 
| Sees Sy | Mar. | Mar. 
20, | 18, | 1943 | 1984 

1943 | 1944 | | 

ORDINARY 


| 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. off 1 
“Nat. Debt... 375,000 308,681 361,929, 5,528) 2,383 
Payments to N.! | : | 


7,882) 





Ireland... ... | 9,500 8,080 j 
OtherCons. Fund | | 

Services 2... | 7,500 7,305) 7,007) 117 69 
; bi en 
Mo sisscloct 392,000! 324,067| 376,818 3,645! 2,452 


Supply Services .'547 0247 5101781'5200884 122410 122055 





Total Ord. Exp. 5862247|5425847/5577702 126055 124507 


BELF-BALANCING | | 
0. & Brdeastg.| 110,632! 102,523} 107,100) 1,523 1,450 


ce ee 


, = — | - os 
| 5972879]5528370 5684802 127578 125957 


one has been made in the method of showing 
a of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 

expendit, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
Ee a (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services ”) instead of 

;, “HOWN, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
1 ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
119,448 to £2,779,946, the other operations 
‘or the week (no longer shown separately) 


yi the gross National Debt by 
(2,155,120 to £19,525 millions. 
9 NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 
Po. a. dss kuna sidsos 1,779 
i MIEN i cig is osc nse vows oe 150 
teas Trade Guarantees............... ae 9 
1,938 
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FLOATING DEBT 























(£ millions) 
| Ways and | | 
ba . Means | Trea- | 
Advances | — Total 
eee ee re —j| De- | Float- 
Date | | | | Bank | posits| ing 
Ten- | y,, | Public} of +| by | Debt 
der P | Depts, | Eng- | Banks! 
| land | 
| 
1943 | | 
Mar. 20 | 905-0 | Not available | 
Nov. 20 1210-0 a ‘a | 
oo «ae [1210 0, 1868 -9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 4760-5 
Dec. * 4 1210 0) Not available | 
oo ae /1210 0) < a | 
» 18 |1210-0) a sa 
» 25 {1210-0} oe a | 
*5. oe 3115 -2 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 4948 -4 
1944 | | 
Jan. 8 (1210-0! | Not available 
” 15 |1200-0 | ” ” 
” 22 |1190 0 Mi ” » | 
» 29 |1180-0; 1936-2} 290-6} ... | 1390-0) 4796-8 
Feb. 5 |1170-0 Not available | 
» 12 |1170-0 ” ” | 
» 19 {1170-0 a es 
» 26 {1170 -0) 1946 -9| 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376-0) 4865-5 
Mar. 4 |1170-0 Not available | 
» 11 {1170-0 * pa 
» 18 {1170 | = ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| 
| Amount ——- aon. 
Date of | ———— of Allot- |Auotted 
aad Applied ment | ,at 
Offered) “FP "°°! Allotted Min. 
o Rate 
i esas i a sscaiies fo _ = 
1943 | 1 286 d. 
Mar. 19 75-0 | 169-9; 75-0 | 20 0-58 30 
Nov. 26 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201-0 | 90-0 | 20 2:19 23 
» 10 90-0 | 197-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-54 28 
ee | 90-0 | 198-2; 90-0 | 20 1-68 17 
» 24 90-0 |. 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10 26 
22, oe 90-0 | 217-70 | 90-0} 19 10-83 41 
1944 
Jan. 7 90-0 | 206-4; 90:0 | 20 2-76; 26 
» 14 90-0 | 202-5 | 90-0 | 20 2-50; 26 
>» 90-0 | 202:°0 | 90-0 | 20 2-54 27 
» 28 90-0 | 193-2 | 90-0 | 20 1-48 32 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 , 90:0 | 20 0-86 22 
o a 90-0 | 206-5 | 90-0| 20 0-81 22 
» 18 90-0 | 199-4 | 90-0 | 20 1-12 27 
» 25 90-0 | 191-0 | 90-0 | 20 1-28 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7 | 30-0 | 19 11-86 23 
~ = 90-0 | 190-1 | 90-0 | 20 0-34 31 
< a 90-0 | 177-2 | 90-0 | 19 1l- 31 





On Mar. 17 applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
31 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. No applications to be paid for 
on Saturday of the following week were accepted. 
£90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on March 
24. For the week ending March 25, the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 
of £80 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
| | 24% 
| 3% 39 | /o 
Week | N.SC. | Defence a. a. 
ended Bonds | Bonds 1952-54 
Jan. ll...... 5,348 | 2,442 | 5,623 | 11,566 
oe «Bocce 5,768 2,073 | 5,200 | 9,430 
ae rrr 5,422 1,976 4,961 | 3,040 
Feb. 1....0. 5,255 1,923 5,779 | 17,384 
as Biceiee 5,311 1,950 5,125 7,565 
SPE scso5 4,744} 2,024! 5,119] 5,243 
a ee 4,982 | 1,584 4,047 3,594 
— 4,496 | 1,613 3,649 6,197 
Mae. Toccccs 4,708 | 1,830 5,024 5,624 
ee 4,571 | 1,588 3,727 8,887 
a iveosee ee DB meas 4,934 | 14,992 
Totals to date. |1048216* 670,053* 1485509t|| 262,1113|/ 
* 225 weeks. + 168 weeks. t 29 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 2lst amounted to a total value of £64,956,036. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s officia) buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Wie: WG is sieves 7: 60 128 9 
sa EE Rearaaeuets 71 O 128 10 
me TP eeneueens 71 #O 129 0 
ee ee 71 ~=(O8 129 12 
DS nveipie'ers:s Market closed 

A AR 71 =«#9 130 «(OO 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 22, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1095,620,884 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . ..1138,199,857 
partment.... 56,620,834 | Other Secs.... 771,658 
Silver Coin... 13,385 
Amt. of Fid. 
NR ince wae 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin’ & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
GREP a is 5255 241,718 
1150,241,718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 193,252,152 
PORE 6 5 cccoimecs 3,515,286 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* . 7,155,213 | Discounts & 
—— Advances.... 15,903,623 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,116,839 
Bankers..... 198,794,017 —_—_—_——_ 
Other Accts... 58,380,815 32,020,462 
-—_—_—_———~ | Notes........ 56,620,834 
257,174,832 | Gold & Silver 
COMBS 60655. 504,884 
282,398,331 282,398,331 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1943 | 
! 


1944 


| 


’ Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
24 8 15 22 


oe 
Issue Dept. ; | | | 
928 -7|109016/1091 -5|1093 -6 


| 
| 





Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MONIES elec cedaed weness | 21-5) 59-6) 58-8) 56-6 
Government debt and) | | 
securities®........... | 949 -1/1149 -4:1149 -31149 -2 
Other securities ........ ; 0-9) O-6 O-7} O08 
SS: ; 0-0; 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2] 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
NOOBS oo. 5 ede tee aes 1168 -00 168 00,168 -00 168 -06 
Deposits ; | 
RODAN si os ciccadice | 6-0} 8-5 8-4 7:2 
DGGE ice cages | 169-6} 162-2) 178-9, 198-8 
ee | 55-2) 58-9, 59-2) 58-4 
Waive nicexeniedxa. | 230-8| 229-6| 246-5| 264-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
Government........... 199-2) 161-6) 175-1) 193-3 
Discounts, etc.......... 6-8 9-2; 14-0) 15-9 
a ee 19-9} 16-5! 16 1 16-1 
RS Abt deees sarees 225-9) 187-3; 205 -2) 225-3 
Banking depart. res.......] 22-9) 60-3) 59-4) 57-1 
%*1% 1% 1 % 
“* Proportion ””........... 9-9} 26-2) 24 o 21-6 
' | 
** Government debt is £11,015,100; = capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 19453. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Week 





Aggregate 

kended | from Jan. 1 to 

Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 

20, 18, | 20, 18, 

1943 | 1944 | 1943 1944 

Working days :—} 6 6 67 | 66 
Birmingham.....| 1,921 1,358 | 30,906 | 20,279 
Bradford........ | 1,524 | 1,488 | 25,277 | 20,616 
LO) 653 578 8,178 | 7,547 
i are | 416 , 587 8,840 7,065 
EGO0Sii5-0 se sc000% 827 | 884 14,740 | 14,040 
Leicester........ 824 | 792 | 10,877 9,489 
Liverpool ....... 4,365 | 4,946 | 50,380 | 57,312 
Manchester...... 12,403 2,881 | 147,925 | 37,821 
Newcastle....... 1,427 | 1,691; 18,139 | 20,209 
Nottingham ..... 456 | 378 6,597 | 4,790 
Sheffield ........ 1,031 | 855 | 13,633 12,332 
Southampton... . 147 | 126 1,818 1,839 

i | 

13 Fowms......... | 25,994 | 16,564 | 337,310 | 213,339 
6,554 7,525 | 83,106 , 87,636 





Dublin® ...cccses | 


* March 13, 1943, and March 11, 1944 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


F.R. notes in cirn. 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep. 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio 
Bank AND TREASURY 


sewer wweeee 


RESOURCES 


ASSETS 


Monetary gold stock 


ae 


LiaBILITIES 


12 U.S.F.R. Banxs 


Gold certifs. on hand and 

due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total loans and secs. 
Total resources 


see eeee 


& bank currency. 
ABILITIES 

Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep. . 


Gold and English ster. .... 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ... 
Call money, London .. 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. . 
Discounts and advances. . 








18, 2, 
1943 | 1944 





'391) 349) 


-| 2;1;0| 1/200) 


9, 
1944 | 1944 
20,407! 19,903 19,258 19,235 
20,838) 19,894) 19,833, 19,827 
329, 322 
"| 6,266 11,624) 12,029 12,110 
-| 6,290 11,671) 12,091 
see 29,244 ny 


— 12,651) 17,339 


33,663 


17,443 

1,000, 1,300 

13,516) 12,380) 12,383, 12,705 
6 "140 269)” 77 


14,651! 14,334! 14 557| 14,703 
29, 244, 33,472) 33 663; 34,277 
76 *3% 62 8% |62 0% 61 -6% 








Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Maz. 


16, 


12,186 
34,277 


17 491 





-| 22,610! 21,712) 21,670 21,670 


oa 4,091) 4,090) 4,089 


-|.16,115} 20,823) 20,963) 21,006 
-_ 2,490) 2;609 2,419 


Jan. a 


Jan. 
17, 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 
31-39) 41-79; 41-79' 41-79 
a -36' 10-55 11-31 10-85 
5-89 52-85 50-44 50-61 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Miliba | £A's 


Jan. 
24, 
1944 





‘hee. 86 244 -41 249 -95 245 -85 
.| 21-92; 18-72! 22-85 24-85 


124-11 164 -26 164 -26 163 -26 


155 -32,176 — — “93 


yadnsenesenay 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 


Demand liabs. : 
Banks and others 
Reserve to sight liabs..... 


bs.: State...: 


see eeeee 





Jan. “a 
1943 | 1944 


‘ 


12-62) 14-85 


% | % 












L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5% 































20. 
a1. 


& 








25. 
26. 












SPSEBFSSES 








Population June, 1940: 131,954,000 ; aaene 3,026,789 
ladustrial production, adj. F.R.B. 


unad. F.R. 


Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . 


non-dur., adj. F. RB.. 


16. . payrolls, ais, FR. B. 

= Average hours, B.L.S. . 2 
hourly y earnings, LS osees 

19. Cost of aan DE: +46sss4sss000 s 


Minerais, BEE RBA. ca xcnesecveonus 
Building contracts awarded :— 

6. Total, adj. F.R.B. .. 

7. Residential, adj. F.R.B. ............ 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B 

9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... 
it. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 


yment :— 
on-agricultural, eS F.R.B......... 


see were eee nenee 


ar. 
7 o 





rices -— 
Farm products DR cbckkssssexke 


Foods, B 


Total, all re 


New York 
Gold stock 


22. Other camila, | DM sssensasee | 
23. Wh'sale com’dity prices, unadj., F.R.B.|| 
Bank Debits :— 


ting centres.......... 


ity 


ee ee 


Money in circulation 
Member Bank Res. Balances ........ 


Excess Reserves ........... 


Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle........ 


354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics 
Yield on Govt. bonds 


see ewww eee ennee 


Income payments, adj. ............. 


Treasury receipts 


expend., national Gotenee.. 


total 


eee e wees rere 


1935-39= 





Jan. an. 
10, am 
1944 | 1944 


30-25) 37-71) 37-77; 38-80 
32-06) 41-48) 41-75 41-32 
| 4-46 10 32) 10 -32| 10-32 


30°10) 37 -54| 37-08) 36-67 
18 -36| 14-09 
22-89) 33-90) 33-14) 38 -32 
46-1 | 43-7 | 42-6 | 43-5 
% % 


Unit of 
Measurement 


1923-25=100 


1935-39= 100 
1923-25= 100 


000 
1939== 100 


Number 


Cents 
1935-39= 100 


1926= 100 


1939= 100 
1935-39= 100 
Milliva $ 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


ASSETS 


a coe 

Mar. Feb. Feb. Feb Mar. Feb. i > | Fe. 
, , p Assets 1943 1984 1944 it 

BOSE | S088 | 2008 | Boe 1944 tReserve : Gold...... . |= 


Gold coin & bullion.| 444 444) 444 444 

Rupee coin........ 123. 137| «135 = (138 

Balances abroad ... 916 1,176) 1,264 1,346 

Sterling securities..} 3,957) 7, "638 7,638, 7,636 

Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1, 825) 583 683) 583 

Investments....... 63) 82 2 85! 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in cirn. : India 


B in oe a one ioe 
Deposits: Govt... sod) “éis) “Seo “ior! “ase SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Reserve ratio...... 693% 3% 91 —T 9% 91 8% 92 -0% Million Swiss Frs. 





Other..... 0-44 0 
#34 | Securities ......00025 sot et ‘811285 Sunt 
vor LIABILITIES 
B33 | Note circulation...... 689-4 | 861 a 862-24 863.66 
85 Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 23-7 46-12 26:90 40-29 


March 25, 1944 
BANK OF CANADA 


Million Can. $’s 





Chartered banks ... 





268 7 349 36, 352-31 338-43 


| + Gold and foreign ceili to) Foreign 
6,254, 8,706 8,691! 8,676 8,740 Exchange Control Board against securities. 








= 
| May | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 5, | 7, | 15, | 23, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Million paper pesos GE ccc pn cesesseaese 3715 +2 4222 -5 4226 -7 4233.3 
Foreign exchange ........ 66-1 78-4 85-5) 93-4 
Discounts, Bees coat tee 89 s 100 5 100 -4| 1073 
se “6! . 4-2, 1455 
Jer | Pee | ie | Sst: Securities «--.<.< e020. 64-8] 64-7) 64-7| 647 

IABILITIES 
Asses | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 Notes in circulation... 2526 -3 2864 812829 0 2437 9 

Gold at home............ 1,076 1,091! 1,095 





1,102 Other sight liabs. 





sege+| 252 6 244 +3) 243 4 248-5 





Other gold and for. exch...) 1,129 2,109, 2,15€| 2,216 a 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 113; 101; 10) 100 
Treasury bonds ......... -| 392) 7 78€| 785 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
LIABILITIES i | | Million £’s 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,594 1,886) 1,863' 1,904 a 
Deposits: Government...) 185 — 448) 480 Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
Banks......... a 1,116; 1,184} 1,190 19, 26, 4, ll, 
Certs. of participation. .... 444) 444) "423 Assets 1944 | 1944 | 1944 194, 
Reserve ratio............ 80 5% 87 -5%|87 -9%, |87 -6% GOld........-.eeeeeer ees 2-65) 2-65) 2 65) 2 
British Govt. secs......... 22-91| 22-91| 22-91) 22- a 
; ene ee Sterling balances......... 1-58} 1-60) 1-93) 2-07 
LIABILITIES 
BANK OF PORTUGAL Notes in circulation. ..... 27-61| 27-65) 27 96 28-07 
Million escudos cna aA eo pena 
ae Sl ee SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Jan. | Oct. | Nov. 





Dec. Million £’s 








1943 1943 1943 1943 
ASSETS Jan. wee. | ies Jan. | Jan. 
OT EST re 1390 -7 1398 -2'1398 -4 1398 -4 15, oT 7, > 
Balances abroad ......... 3404 -5 4129 -5 4270 -2 4388 -9 ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1944 
Discounts ........--+++e+- 221-9 232-9 229-5 226-8 Gold coin and bullion..... 71-96 85-62) 85 85) 4 ea 
Securities ...........+++. 399-1; 398-5 398-5 398-5 Bills discounted.......... 11-02) 13-35 13-17! 15-65 
\ Invest. and other assets. ..| 66°75; 92 ae 90-95) 92-67 
LIABILITIES Lrapiaries | 
Notes in circulation. ...... 5454 -5 6506 -8 6732 -3 6816 -9 Notes in circulation....... | 36 +74) 51-02) 49-24) 47-88 
Deposits : Government . . ./1938 -4 2284 -7 2281 -2 2281 -7 Deposits : Government . 3-77 5-38. 4-57) 8-23 
Bankers’ ...... 4297 -7,4758 -5 4973 -6 5297 -5 Bankers’ ...... ‘1100 -71 124 = 126- 6 38) 8.28 90 
Others........ 381-1) 445-0 417-0 347-5 Others ........ 6°14 6:33 
Foreign commitments... . . 235°1; 257 _ 276-9 247-2 Reserve ratio......-...+. 49 "I 5 “oo, 46" aerial 1% 
| 


UNITED STATES: 


1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || Dec. 


. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. 
100 110; * 58) 108 


3-60 
122-9) 
4,032 


3,852 


* 710-2| 81-3) 83-0) 89-0) 95-5 








Monthly Average 














66 -4| 100-0) 107-5} 132-1) 152- 
50-7| 100-0} 114-5 167-5) 242-2 


45-8| 64-4) 67-0, 73-6 
97-6| 99-4) 100-2] 105-2) 116-5 


48-2; 65-3) 67-7) 82-4) 105-9 
61-0; 70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 996 


64-8) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3) 98-8 
«-. | 35,328) 37,155) 44,783) 50,589 


--- | 14,265) 14,299) 14,810) 17,580 
3,952) 17,644) 21,995) 22,737, 22,726 








5,328, 7,171] 7,901) 9,816| ... 

2,114] 10,466| 13,331) ... | . 

256| 4,469] 6,376, ... | ... 
99} 186] (163; 238| 89 
95) 87) 77 


3-66 2°36) 2-21! 1-95] 2-02 
70 -6} 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 169 -4 
2,076) 5,595) 7,606) 8,269) 13,668 

os 6,301) 26,011 
4, 320 9, 528 12, 774} 12,711) 32,397 


68,822|| 57,972! 54,872 


MONTHLY STATISTICS 


38 742}| 38,791) 38,821! 38,067) 37,724) 37,944 
38, 942 37,862 37 958, 38,245) 38, 227 58,216 38. 251 38, Ee 


Jan. | Feb. 





1943 


Aug. 








Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 














117-0] 119-0} 123-5 

105 -2| 105-8! 105- 

96-0) 96 - 2\ 
102- 5 103-1 


60,614) 75,759) 66,266’ 65,025 








25,897]| 21,437, 21,112 21,221) 27, ‘913, 23, 990 23, 327 
22,726 22, 603! 22,644 | 22'243| 22,175 22, 116 22,665, 
15.410)| 15,590 16,088, 18,529] 18 844) 19, 250 19, 918, 
13,117}| 13.630! 13,067| 12,855) 11,864 12; 086 12,401 


1,98%}| 2,587/ 1,925 11 
41 


2-0 
193- 
2,7 
5,8 
6,5 


= 


a3 


02; 
25 
“ 









1,684; 1,102; 985 
7 58 29 20 57; 165 
89) 95} 104 106; 105 101 
. i 1-80} 1 81 1-85 
196-5 200-6) 215-5) 215-6] 218-0 221-4 224-8) 
824 1,190; 3,005] 5,448] 2.069 2.370 5 »137| 
5.947, 5.770, 7,232) 6,952) 6,989, 7.541 6 718) 
6, on k 6, 19 7,617| 7, 535 7,456) 7, 839 7,452 | 








37 22 













127 1 
167-3 


ove 


|) 124 a 


1218 
104 - 


a a5 
103 -3| 1036 


ei 
ef 
= | 


2.779 
7 138) 
7,570, 

' 


ne 
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Guegarten, &c. 
ts Brewery Co. ......eeceseeee . 
a HCO... .ccccccvece eoccece 
Yeux’s Brewery Co. .. seine o'0sseus 
Octagon Brewery Limited.......... 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
pairds & Dalmellington........ cece 
Baker (John) & Bessemer ......... . 
Baldwins Limited ............+..- - 
Dorman, Long & Co, .........++6- ‘. 
Guest, Keen, Baldwins.......... eee 
(Richard) Limited......... 7 
Rivet, Bolt & Nut Co. ....... eeecee 
Electric Lighting and Power 
British Power & Light Corporation. . 
Lancashire Electric Light, &c. ...... 
Midland Counties Electric.......... 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Artizans’ & General Dwellings ...... 
Blantyre & East Africa ............ 
City Offices CO... 2. +e eee eeeeeeeees 
Java Investment, Loan, &c......... 
Lamson Investments ........ > 























ss —. acer “ 
ing Royalties .........eeeeeee 
fapues Selection & Invest. Trust 
Property & Reversionary Investment 
Sackville Estates. .....++s.eeeeeeee 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Carlton Hotel Limited .........-. i 
Holborn & Frascati ....+--..-+-5-. 
Rubber 
Bah Lias Rubber Estates .......... 
Baru (Java) Estates....--..--+++.-. 
Lingi Plantations ....---+--+-+++--- 
Malacca Rubber ......-++..seeeeee 
Marawan (Java) Rubber........... 
Namoe Tongan Rubber ............ 
Sungei Telor (Malaya) Rubber ...... 
Tanah Estates ......cccseccccecees 
Telok (F.M.S.) Rubber.......-.-.-. 
Shops and Stores 
Freeman, Hardy & Willis .......... 
Gamage (A. W.) ..--+eeeeeeccereee 
Lennards Limited ......-..+.- eeu ee 
Mappin & Webb .....-+--eeeeeeees 
Morris & Jones .....--++. saeeweses 
Roberts’ (J. R.) Stores......+-e+00. 
Robinson (Peter) Limited .......... 
Sears (J.) & Co. (True-Form Boot)... 
Swan & Edgar. ......+++e- eesiemees 
Textiles | 
Bairns-Wear Limited ......-.--+.-. 
Bradford Dyers’ Association . 
Fleming, Reid & Co........-++ee00. 
Heath (G. H.) & Co... .. eee eee eee 
Hirst (Geo. H.) & Co......00--00 ees 
Hollins (William) & Co......--+---. 
Jackson & Steeple.....-.+-+++++0+. 
Woolcombers Limited ........--.-. 
Trusts 
British Assets Trust .......--+--.- ‘ 
English & Scottish Investors ....... 
General & Commercial Investment. . . 
london & Clydesdale Trust ........ 
Mercantile Investment & General ... 
Merchants Trust Limited........... 
Premier Investment Co........++.-. 
Sottish Eastern Investment Trust. . 
Sottish Northern Investment Trust 
Vnon Commercial Investment ...... 
United States Debenture Corporation 
Other Companies 
Anti-Attrition Metal......... ‘SES 
Borax Consolidated ......+++e.+ee- 
British Pepper & Spice Co. ......... 
British Thomson-Houston Co. 
Broom & Wade......-..0+ me 
MIE SOR... « :0:0:6.4.0:0.0:010:0:0:0:0:8:0 
Consolidated Signal Co. .....-....-- 
Copestake, Crampton & Co. ........ 
MEMES, ono cisaiccnceeesececs 
Engineering Components........... 
n Telephones ........+--+--- 
France (Wm.), Fenwick & Co. ...... 
MMMOP TAMILS. ......0.00ss0s0e00. 
Griffiths (William) & Co............ 
Hooper, Struve & CO.....2+0eeeeeee 
PROM LANIAL, .. cco ccccecsvese 
HP. Sauce Limited ........+..+0+. 
NE eickntn ind neesnnhes 
International Combustion .......... 
Intemational Paint & Compositions. . 
Limsley Newspapers Rene ea oe 
aragon Supply ........... 
London Brick Con. . _— Reels eae 
me (Joseph) & Co. ..... Oe 
ational Gas & Oil Engine......... 
Poon — MN yong gicboine'se.eis 
mu ea a 
Rylands & Si & Rubber 


















































5 pore Traction Co. .......ee.-. 
et (Melksham) Limited ....... 
Tuillisators ea eee 
Temletts Limited 


hhiversal Asbestos Manufacturing. . . 
Uiversal Grinding Wheel 
ler & Eo ice ancien sii 
Ware Lon ee ‘ 
Winn OME ccwchiriacaaeecae 
~0 (George) Gas Meters ........ 
yeght (John) & Sons (Veneers) .... 
- Indigo, Scarlet & Colour Dyers 


Taals (£009's) ; 
March 8.1944. to March 29 

1944, 99, 1944 ... 
lanwary'l, 1944, to March $2, 1944. 
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"7,887 
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Net 
Profit 
after Deb. | Distribu- 
Interest 


£ 


Dr. 37,403 
158,931 
64,364 
14,298 


230,791 
23,685 
202,509 
604,830 
155,964 
15,137 
39,661 


126,983 
170,202 
267,780 


90,822 
29,667 
Dr. { 288 


608 


93,904 
32,087 


129 
2,225 
6,605 
4,533 


16,014 


19,247 
1,859 


Dr. 2,669 
Dr. 16,643 


1,832 
742 
107 

4 


267 


201,159 


8,235 
15,764 
50,601 
30,347 
10,455 
27,285 


157,266 


50,153 
16,492 


171,023 


17,809 
28,044 

5,709 
55,214 
13,595 
69,959 


117,007 


20,145 
15,029 


167,350 


12,562 


86,390 


162,142 
471,173 


91,586 


232,530 


84,298 
66,263 
63,778 

6,656 
85,160 
27,844 
46,722 


107,544 


6,990 
31,606 
7,490 
18,843 
66,703 
23,140 
8,412 
25,814 
3,050 
23,217 
6,109 


7,132 


33,028 


(c) Actual figures doubled for comparative purposes. 























£ 
73,601 
105,000 
51,888 
9,450 


130,499 

12,398 
124,737 
208,602 
110,250 


7,500 


25,781 


71,050 
108,750 
120,000 


52,760 
12,000 


"5,000 


67,500 
14,000 


4,500 
2,180 


“4,500 
‘5,800 


65,000 
36,899 


6,400 
5,579 
10,938 
89,687 


24,121 


7,687 
11,267 


37,500 


2,325 


100,000 


13,125 


48,750 


8,000 
70,000 
16,875 

5,000 


20,700 
12,500 
25,000 


15,625 


75,007 
37,500 
234,788 


6,875 
1,500 
80,000 
97,713 


43,084 


52,755 


106,900 
100,000 


50,020 


200,000 


7,963 
30,000 
25,000 

4,912 
50,000 


18,125 


3,441 
1,337 
6,000 
10,000 
20,000 
23,400 
6,507 
9,422 
1,875 
11,250 


3,630 


21,932 








COMPANY RESULTS (March 8, 1944, to March 22, 








Appropriation 
Ord. To Free 
Div. Rate Reserves 





% 

25 be 
15 | 25,247 
10 wie 
133 | 3,000 


16 100,000 
10 one 


10 ee 
16 & 8} 150,000 
6 


20 10,000 
10 10,000 
7 * 
1} ven 
8 66,000 
6 “ss 
10 10,000 
23 
it 
4 eee 
40 | Dr. 2,500) 
5 1,000 
3 
5 10,000: 
25t 
iim 
25 7,500 
8 eee 
-% 10,000 
123 oe | 
123 | 10,000 
4 oe 
15 ose 
4 50,000 
7h a 
123 pe 
i 
6 20,000 
223 | 5,000 
16}t} 
15 11,145 
4 eee 
3t 
7 eee 
10 15,000 
Oe ass 
6s | 5,000 
124 aes 
| ie 
10 9,600 
15 — 
74 | 30,000 
10 aes 
7 150,000 
—a 
5 5,000 
274 an 
5 
5 
25 ase 
20¢ | 20,000 
10 ose 
274 ' 100,000 
5 oes 
6 1,000 
20 ees 
30 40,000 
15 5,000 
20 40,000 
8 100,000 
10 see 
10 ase 
10+ | 20,000 
5 22,175 
5t pte 
5 1,000 
5 oes 
aes 5,500 
12} | 25,000 
10 ove 
263 | 10,000 
10 2,000 
20 ose 
10f 25,000 
60 aes 
8 | ese 
25 10,000 
a 
1s 5,000 


| 1,143 
3,345 





tb FEL ted te Fit tl ttett 


I+1414+014+ 


FEE IEEE I+ 





EE LEELEEIEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE I EEEEEEE IEE bbe et ttte FEU ttt! 


” 





t Free of Income Tax. 









Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 





£ 
475,613 
432,783 
283,312 
23,423 


227,769 
82,414 
330,938 
1,058,397 
661,043 
15,820 
58,739 


356,564 
457,694c¢ 
329,832 


416,785 
49,686 
34,439 
14,428 

119,985 

260,836 


211,395 
112,894 
81,264 
185,729 
23,186 
28,730 
167,502 
235,129 
88,685 


95,910 
443,882 
208,424 


56,372 


36,057 
279,615 
25,389 
110,428 


343,691 
47,022 
26,165 
90,027 

219,122 

152,297 

137,151 
92,226 
92,123 
46,817 

237,347 


29,098 
651,942 
24,380 
562,883 
214,839 
32,005 
24,624 
98,407 
147,282 
24,902 
330,905 
165,437 
872,464 


16,532 


24,661 
328,850 
262,296 


80,199 


226,553 
488,682 
1,053,839 
96,263 
262.710 
174,773 


59,103 


295,185 


19,316 


99,457 


61,649 
74,374 
56,801 
25,798 
§1,132 
18,081 


125,566 
191,113 


47,222 
18,435 
40,289 
11,305 
47,086 
19,581 





17,259 


6,820 
5 || 775169 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branchee and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
z AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 

e East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28s, s.W.1 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 
Tuticorin 
Zanzibar 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Cawnpore Karachi 
Chittagong Lahore 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin 

(S. India) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Kandy 


Mombasa | Colony 

Nairobi British 

Nakuru E.A. 

Entebbe 

Jinja Uganda 

Kampala 
Tanganyika Territory 


£4,000,000 


Kisumu ! Kenya 


POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES ) 


IN CANADA ? 


We welcome enquiries regarding 
Banking facilities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability J 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


asks support for 


London’s 
“SALUTE THE SOLDIER” 
WEEK 


Help your Country NOW by investing in these 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
4% National War Bonds 1952-54 
3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 
3% Defence Bonds 


e 
CONSULT YOUR 
STOCKBROKER WITHOUT DELAY 


Printed n C3ert Tsitain b 


March 25, 1944 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .~ «- - £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morass. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencics 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances ... +». £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances . - 221,004,631 

Note Issue Department ... 

Rural Credits Department 

Other Items ... oa as 


£682,529,446 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA TIOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 
London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 
London Manager: H. FE. Holiday 
@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + =  £83,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 


| LARGE and important organisation has opening for an 

/experienced Man with high executive capacity and 004 
health as Assistant to the Managing Directer. Chemical 0! 
engineering degree not essential but desirable. Essential quali- 
fications are good educational and cultural background, an 
open and receptive mind, knowledge of and experience 4 
large scale industrial administration, ability to work hard an 
harmoniously and to encourage co-operation. Desirable ag 
35 to 40. Replies will be treated strictly confidentially.—Box 
No. 253, THE Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Plat 
London, W.C. 2. 


— eel 


NTATISTICIAN, qualified, not liable for military service. 


required by a Public Company in the Cinema industry. 


Entire field of industry to be studied. Wide scope for person : 
drive and initiative—Write, stating age, experience and aoe 
required, to Box SJW. Payne-Jennings Publicity, Ltd., . 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


vr. CLEMENTS Press§Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway London, W.C.2.# Published weekly¥by THe Economist Newspaper, LTD., 
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